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MARCH 


MONTH of March, in honor named 
For the god of war, 
Clamorous, blatant, unashamed; 
Fittingly, indeed, you’re named 
For the god of war. 


Blow your blasts of bitter cold, 

We but little care. 
Storm, and rave, and squall and scold, 
We have heard of you of old— 

We know who you are. 


Seeds and buds well know, in sooth, 
That your lying breath 

Does not speak the words of truth— 

That your threatening claw and tooth 
But presage your death. 













On the morrow April comes; 
Days of discord cease; 

Songs of love displace the drums, 

And the god of war succumbs 


To the God of Peace. 
—T. J 
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GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1925. 


Next Meeting, St. Louis, November 11-12-13-14, 1925 


General Officers 
Ella Victoria Dobbs, President, Columbia, Associate 
Professor of Industrial Arts, University of Missouri; 
Mrs. Lucy S. Hensley, First Vice-President, Montgomery 
City, Principal High School and Teacher History and 
Latin; F. E. Engleman, Second Vice-President, Nevada, 
Superintendent Public Schools; Lenora Murphy, Third 
Vice-President, Desloge, Principal Elementary School; 
E. M. Carter, Secretary-Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary 
Reading Circle Board, Business Manager THE SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY and Assistant Sec- 
retary. 
Executive Committee 
Elizabeth L. White, Chairman, Jefferson City; Ella 
Victoria Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Uel W. Lamkin, 
Maryville, President Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College; Anna E. Riddle, St. Joseph, Primary Teacher 
Public Schools; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City, Teacher 
Northeast High School; Lillie R. Ernst, St. Louis, As- 
sistant Superintendent Instruction, Board of Education; 
C. H. McClure, Warrensburg, Professor of History, Cen- 
tral Missouri State Teachers College. 
Legislative Committee 
J. A. Robeson, Chairman, 4147 Montgall, Kansas City; 
M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; G. W. Reavis, Jeffer- 
son City; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; Mathilda Gecks, 
Harris Teachers College, St. Louis; A. C. Moreland, 
Jefferson City; Mrs. Carrie E. Preston, West Plains; 
Homer T. Phillips, Maryville; T. J. Talbert, Columbia. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
R. V. Harmon, Chairman, Westport High, Kansas City; 
H. R. Tucker, Cleveland High, St. Louis; W. H. Zeigel, 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
oO. J. Mathias, Chairman, 725 Military Road, St. Louis; 
Frankie Connell, Hannibal; James R. Kerr, Chillicothe. 
Reading Circle Board 
Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1926; 
Charles A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Ella V. 
Dobbs, Ex-Officio, Columbia; Elmer H. White, Lexing- 
ton, 1925; Roy Evans, Greenfield, 1927. 
Committee on Necrology 
Nellie Thompson, Windsor, 1926; Jessie Via, Rolla, 
1926; Egbert Jennings, Kennett, 1925; Clara F. Jones, 
St. Louis, 1925; R. H. Emberson, Columbia, 1927; T. 
Berry Smith, Fayette, 1927. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, Eugene Fair, Chm., Kirksville, 1926 ; Second, J. A. 
Burnside, Brunswick, 1925; Third, D. P. Atkins, Albany, 
1926; Fourth, Carrie Gekeler, St. Joseph, 2401 Charles, 
1926; Fifth, Eula James, Lee’s Summit, 1925; Sixth, Mrs. 
Loretta Cobb, Butler, 1926; Seventh, Mrs. Margaret 
Squires, Springfield, 1925; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1925; Ninth, M. B. Platz, Louisiana, 1926; Tenth, 
Alice M. Connors, Ben Blewett Intermediate School, St. 
Louis, 1926; Eleventh, Laura Smyth, St. Louis, 1925; 
Twelfth, Julia Creedon, St. Louis, 1925; Thirteenth, 
J. Clyde Akers, Farmington, 1925; Fourteenth, T. J. 
Caruthers, Cape Girardeau, 1925; Fifteenth, Lena Flag- 
ley, Joplin, 1926; Sixteenth, J. W. Barley, Rolla, 1926. 

Ex-Officio: President Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia; State 
Superintendent Charles A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High School Course 
of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, McKinley High School, 
St. Louis; John B. Boyd, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State School Survey 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Chairman, Jeffer- 
son City; Superintendent J. N. Crocker, Sedalia; Eu- 
gené Fair, Teachers College, Kirksville; Pauline Humph- 
reys, Teachers College, Warrensburg; President Uel W. 
Lamkin, representing Excutive Committee, Maryville; 
County Superintendent T. R. Luckett, Sedalia; John J. 
Maddox, Superintendent of Instruction, St. Louis ; George 
Melcher, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, Kan- 
sas City; Dean M. G. Neale, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Superintendent W. M. Oakerson, Jefferson 
City; Anna E. Riddle, representing Executive Commit- 
tee, St. Joseph; President Joseph A. Serena, represent- 
ing the Teachers Colleges, Cape Girardeau; F. F 
Thompson, Teachers College, Springfield. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


T. E. Spencer, Chairman, Board of Education, St. 
Louis; Russell A. Sharp, Northeast High School, Kan 
sas City; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph. 


Building Committee 


Uel W. Lamkin, Chairman, Maryville; J. N. Crocker 
Sedalia; Russell A. Sharp, Kansas City; Lillie R. Ernst, 
St. Louis; J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, sells all grade library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 


Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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“| YINIVERSITY 
<4 a y SAINT LouIs 
SUMMER SESSION--1925 


June 16th to July 25th 
Graduate Courses Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Also Courses In 


Law Engineering Art 
For Bulletin of the Summer School address Dr. F. W. Shipley, Director 
of the Summer Session, Room 206 University Hall, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 






































A BETTER TEACHING POSITION 


may be yours in the next County, the next State or a 

thousand miles away by enrolling in the same Bureau 

the employers used who asked us officially in one season 

for the number of teachers in each state as indicated on 

map. Write TODAY for free copy of “STEPPING 

UPWARD.’’ Free enrollment. Strictly professional. 
65 34 Western Reterence TeachersWantea 


In your Land And Thy Land, And hat & world away” 





WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSN. 
435 Gates BurLpIne Kansas City, Mo. 
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Simple Styles Will Be 
Smart This Spring 


It’s to be a season of “‘smart simplicity’’, says Vogue, the 
leading style magazine. 


The fashionable shoe patterns for day wear this spring 


are very plain. The 
antilever 
Shoe 


simple and refined; and they are 
rich in quality and comfort. 





The Cantilever gives the tail- 


ored effect in vogue and it is also 
a sensible shoe for the foot. 





CANTILEVER STORES 
IN MISSOURI 


COLUMBIA—_ C.B. Miller Shoe Co. 


FULTON— Payne & Henderson Shoe Company 
KANSAS CITY—Cantilever Boot Shop, Room 300 Altman Bldg., 11th 
and Walnut Sts. 


HANNIBAL— Logan Shoe Company 

KIRKSVILLE— §. E. Gregory, 107 8S. Franklin St. 

SEDALIA— Courtney Shoe Co. 

ST. JOSEPH— Cantilever Boot Shop, 216 N. 7th St. (Arcade Bldg.) 
sT. LOUIS— Cantilever Shoe Shop, 516 Arcade Bldg., Olive & 8th 





styles in pumps and oxfords are 
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THE BOLENIUS READERS 


“To Read is to Think”—THORNDIKE 


With the BoLentvs material you can teach reading as a thinking 


process. 


With the Botentvus method you can train your pupils in all types 


of reading. 


With the Botentvus tests you can measure the daily progress of 


your pupils. 


With the Bo.enivs organization you can make your supplemen- 


tary reading most effective. 


With the Borenivs plan you can make the seatwork effective 


training in re ading. 


THE BOLENIUS READERS 


Grapes 1 to 6 INCLUSIVE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
































THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


25 Volumes 


THE ONLY COMPLETE, UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN EXISTENCE 
APPROVED FOR THE SCHOOLS OF MISSOURI 


TWO VOLUMES OF THE LATEST KNOWLEDGE 
JUST HAVE BEEN ADDED AND ARE INCLUDED 
FREE ON ALL ORDERS. 

The price is the same in all states and to all buyers. 
Immediate delivery is made by prepaid express, and 
schools may remit as convenient at any time in one 
year, or one-third down and the balance equally over 
two years. 

The valuable QUESTION BUREAU SERVICE and 
STUDY COURSES are also included. 

1925 PRINTING NOW READY. ORDER AT ONCE. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., 
Publishers 
319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


80,000 Articles 








(Cut out and mail today) 
DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc., 
Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send your FREE BOOKLET of sam- 
ple pages and full information about the NEW 


INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
DE oc ccceuskachnkseaseneshesedeeedaske 


eae (S & C 3-25 
x For self ( ) x For school ( ) 
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By a Missouri teacher For every up-and-coming teacher 


HOTCHKISS: THE PROJECT METHOD 
IN CLASSROOM WORK 


By E. A. HOTCHKISS, Teachers College, Kansas City, Missouri 


Read Part I and you will understand the theories and fundamentals that 
underlie the project method of teaching. Read Part II and you will see just 
how these theories have been successfully applied in the classroom. In addi- 
tion to some sixteen carefully worked out projects there are many valuable 
suggestions. Every teacher and every teachers’ reading circle needs this book. 


Catalogue price, $1.48. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301-11 


Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Il. 




















“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of the 







| CHATS ON 
PERIOD STYLES. . {i 
IN FURNITURE i 


BROTHERS ADAM 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 







This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charge directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 










To all other a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 







American Wood Working 
Machinery Co., 


Educational Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Do You Teach The Social Sciences 


Here is a real American Atlas to help you 


r) 
GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 
By Professor J. Paul Goode, University of Chicago 
Among its 300 maps are physical, political, density-of- 
population, rainfall, temperature, products, relief, his- 
torical, soils, railway, cities-and-their-environs, and com- 
merce maps. 
The world is covered but 
America Is Featured 
This atlas is low-priced enough for class use. It is 
indispensable for reference. 


Write for Circular 


Rand M Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. C-136) 























Let This Mark AVE Be Your Guide 


to Good School Desks 


desks is good buying judgment. 





gency requirements. school need. 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Kansas City, Mo., 


Distributors for Missouri and Kansas 


Ce reputation for fine school seating has 
penetrated to practically every county of 
every state in the Union. To use this reputation 
as your guide to enduring satisfaction in school 


Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 


51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the icturesand describes fifteen models 
country have stocks on hand now or classroom and auditorium, thus 
in anticipation ofyouremer- insuring the right desk for every 
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Of course every teacher wants 
to get away this summer— 





and of course every teacher 
wants to make money at the 


same tume— 


the question. You tell us about you and we'll tell 
you about it. 

One-third of the teachers of this country, who don’t 
go to Summer School, make beds and wait on table at 
summer resorts and don’t have a good time and don’t 
make any money. How could they? 

\notherthird takeasummertravel tourandspend what 
little money they had saved and come back broke in the 
fall and regretting that they have to come back at all. 

The other third just stay home and vegetate. And 
that isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and try 
the Compton Service. 

First of all this Compton Service gets you 
away from home and into new surroundings 
for a while. That is more important to a 
teacher than to any other human being. 

Second of all, it lets you travel exten- 
sively on Compton money instead of on your 
money. And that’s mighty important to 
anvone. 

And third, it brings you back home with 
several hundred dollars in your pocket. And 
that isa very comfortable feeling with which 
to begin a new term. The heavier the 
pocketbook, the lighter the spirit. 

Of course, selling the Compton Service 


(it great International Compton Service answers 





$900 


“I received a check for 






that money. Remember, the Compton Service is a great 
International Institution with hundreds upon hundreds 
of women (most of them school teachers, like you) 
representing it. There is no hit or miss policy in the 
Compton Plan. You're trained before you start and 
you're paid asalary while starting. 

This summer we can take two hundred teachers 
between the ages of 25 and 40 into our organization. 
These teachers must have some normal or college train- 
ing with at least two years of teaching experience. They 
must be in perfect health and free to travel. And they 
must be willing to work and work hard in order to be 
able to play hard. There will be plenty of 
time for both. 

Now if you have these qualifications, if 
you are live and ambitious and full of life 
and willing to learn and eager to earn, then 
sit down tonight and write us fully about 
yourself. Not one page, but ten pages if 
necessary. Don’t worry about our not read- 
ing your answer. We are looking for material— 
good material—and we'll read many pages to find 
it. So sit down and write us fully and con- 
fidentially all about yourself—who you are, 
what you are, how old you are, what you look 
like, your personality, your executive ability, 
when your school closes, how many weeks you 
can work and everything that comes into your 
mind that you think will interest our mind. 
Pick up your pen, kick out your inhibitions and 








means a lot of work; money doesn’t grow ons hundred ten dollars let fly! There may be more in this for you then 
on trees. i i or my last week. i mace you ever dreamed of as you si ere now. re 
yler nes - it also so te be lot of fun with about nine hundred dol- Compton Service is destined to be the greatest 
P . > of time to enjoy it pecause we teach lars my first Summer. educational institution in America. Make good 
you how to sell this service and how to make —Mary B.Hill here and you may not want togo back in the fall! 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


F.E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. SC 1,58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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THE WORLD BOOK 
FIRST IN ITS FIELD 





Over 6,500 pages 
5,100 pictures 
10 volumes 


The Findings of Five Authorities 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List,” 
gives the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 


2. “New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Reference 


Librarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends the Wor.p Book. 
publication in its price class is included. 
3. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Li 


Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentione 


4. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list 


No other 


brary of 
d. 
of 1500 


books notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 


for a high school library. 


Book and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclo} 


, 


68-page Book “Projects and Problems” sent free on request. 


RoOACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 


1020 McGee Street Kansas Crry, M1 





5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wortp 


vedia. 


SSOURI 
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JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


STEPHENS 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
gram for the education of 
young women. 


Superior instruc- 
tion in all regular 
college departments 
and in fine arts. 


For catalog and views address: 
President J. M. Wood, 


Columbia, Missouri. 

















YOUR VACATION 


Spent in Colorado will be 
one of profit and pleasure. 


COME TO COLORADO — Special 
Courses will be offered for teachers in 
Education, Arts, Botany, Chemistry, 
Classics, English, Home Economics, Jour- 
nalism, Music, Mathematics, Psychology, 
Physical Education (including Coach- 
ing), Physics, etc. 

NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS 
from a score of Eastern and Western 
Institutions will be members of our Sum- 
mer Faculty. 

RECREATION FACILITIES on the Cam- 
pus and at our Mountain Lodge provide 
everything you can expect from a vaca- 
tion in the Rockies. The catalog gives 
the list of scheduled outings. 


Write for Catalog 


SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR, 
Colorado Agricultural College, 
Fort Collins. 
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29 
x x x x x x ¥ 
Horizontal Vertical 
2, 3, 4 Procure = go out and buy 1 The oldest firm of dictionary 
publishersinthe U.S 


6 Printer’s measure . Ps 
. *o An expr 8 ) .] y 

8 Article . An expre sion of inquiry : 
5 The greatest American lexi- 

10 Tellurium (symbol) coyrapher (surname) 

11 A deep, loud ery 7 Not dry 

13 Part of a fishhook 8 Initials of an American 

. ) sid 
15 A Japanese coin pr ent 


17 Possesses 9 Erbium (symbol) 


) A characteristic 
18 Exists ay - ee tic 
19 A thing (Latin) oreo 
arte nea — 14 Exclamation 
21 Pronoun 16 Most excellent 
22 To affirm (obs.) 19 Extend 


20 Guide 
23 A wrongful act in eivil law 
27 Letter of Greek alphabet 24 Aperson opposed toanything 
29 What Webster’s New Inter- 26 Gold (symbol) 

national Dictionary is 28 Preposition 


25 Made of oat grain 
26 A portion of a curved line 


x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 


A correct solution will be supplied 
on application to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















WV hat Are YOUR Plans For 
The Summer? 


75 teachers will have the unusual ad- 
vantage of a profitable summer spent 
in travel with our organization, among 
new scenes and with congenial associ- 
ates. 

Those,chosen must have some college or 
normal training—between ages 25-45— 
ambitious — good health and free to 
travel. 

We wili pay a definite salary and rail- 
road fare from the start. 

There will be opportunity for a per- 
manent connection. 

Give full particulars about yourself— 
length of time you can work, etc., in 
your first letter. 

Dept. H. MARSHALL HUGHES CO., 


300 Goodrich Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to August 1 


A SPECIAL TRIP AT A 
SPECIAL PRICE 


Eight weeks of study and travel which includes 
the following: The Grand Canyon; Los Angeles 
and vicinity; the wonders of Yosemite Valley; 
San Francisco and the Bay region; six weeks 
at the University of California in Berkeley; a 
1,000 mile ride on the Pacific Ocean; Seattle; 
Portland; Salt Lake City; Colorado Springs and 
vicinity. 

We have made this tour for the last six sum- 
mers and know the ground thoroughly. This 
trip with its great advantages can be taken at 
a very reasonable figure, in fact you will be sur- 
prised at the smallness of the cost. 

If you are interested and wish detailed informa- 
tion, address 


F. J. KIRKER, Conductor 

U. of C. Tours, 

Junior College of Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





[EUROPE *166 
and Return 155 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful informa 
tion apply to Majestic Hotel Bldg., 
11th and Pine Sts., St. Louis, or an) 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
|, Seetnoerese nt RRP 








INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILS ManINE COMPANY 
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RE WE DEFINITELY and perma- 
A nently committed to the policy of public 
education at public expense? Or are 
we still merely experimenting with schools, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher, with the idea 
that publie education may yet prove to be 
undesirable and have to be discarded in the 
interests of public welfare? There can be 
little or no question in our minds as to the 
answer to these questions. We are definitely 
APERMANENT DEMAND committed. Ed- 
SHOULD BE PERMANENT- | ucation is no 
LY PROVIDED FOR longer a mere 
experiment. But we are treating it as such 
in the matter of financial provision, at least. 
Our elementary and secondary schools must 
each year be subjected to the formality of 
a popular election which determines whether 
or not financial provision shall be made for 
their continuation. In view of our repeated 
public approval of these schools this annual 
procedure seems somewhat like holding a 
family conference each day to decide whether 
we shall make provisions for three meals on 
that particular date. 

Each biennium finds the legislature wrest- 
ling with the problem of our state educa- 
tional institutions in the same manner. The 
question in the legislature is primarily the 
same with reference to the higher institutions 
as the annual local question is with reference 
to the elementary and high schools: i. e., shall 
they be continued ? 

Are we not wasting a lot of valuable time 
and wearing out some good machinery in do- 
ing a superfluous work? Have we not gone 
far enough with the habit to eliminate the 
attitude of deep deliberation? Imagine a 
grown up man deeply engrossed in the prob- 
lem of whether he shall continue the use of 
pants for the protection of his lower limbs 
or adopt some other method. 

It would seem appropriate to provide for 
schools in a more permanent way. The style 
appears to be pretty definitely settled. Mis- 
souri should get away from this annual and 
biennial attitude of passing judgment upon 
the continuation of our educational policy. 


The state ought to make definite provision 
for carrying on a program of public educa- 
tion for certainly we have gone far enough 
with it to know that public education will not 


be abandoned. 
RESIDENT JNO. R. KIRK after more 


than a quarter of a century of service as 

the head of The Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College has resigned and Doctor 
Eugene Fair has been elected to that position. 
We cannot refrain from complimenting the 
Board of Regents for the manner in which 
AFELICITOUS they have met the situation 
ACTION at Kirksville. First in the 
Board’s action in retaining 

Doctor Kirk as President Emeritus and as 
a member of the faculty at a respectable 
salary. Boards of Regents have not always 
acted so magnanimously in Missouri. The 


Dr. Eugene Fair, 
President-Elect of 
Northeast Missouri 


State Teachers College. 


retiring president has done a great work for 
education and has given the best of his life 
with its accumulated experience to the de- 
velopment of the institution from which he is 
retiring as its active president. It is not only 
a just recognition of his services thus to 
retain him but it is sound business policy. 
While the judgment of Dr. Kirk and of the 
Board of Regents may be right in agreeing 
that his advanced age and the increasing bur- 
den of management of the institution, due to 
its growth and the necessarily large building 
program that it has before it, make it ex- 
pedient that a younger man assume control, 
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vet these considerations make it the more 
necessary that the Board do not dispense 
with the availability of Doctor Kirk's advice 
and counsel. 

In the second place, the board is to be 
congratulated on the selection of Doctor Fair 
as the new president. Having served for 
several years on the faculty of the College 
he is familiar with its policies, its needs and 
Doctor Fair knows Missouri 

He has the respect and 


its possibilities. 
and Missourians. 


AND COMMUNITY 


admiration of everyone of his wide circle of 
acquaintances. He never runs from respon- 
sibility, shirks a duty or shows a white feather 
in a contest for what he is convinced is righ 
His promotion is a recognition of his ability 
and his upstanding courage, fairness, an 
progressiveness. No promotion could be mor 
highly merited, and no other election woul 
have met with more universal approval. 

Professor Fair will assume his full duties 
on September first. 


Missouri School Administration Association Holds Its Most 
Successful Session 


N JANUARY 30 The Missouri State 

School Administration Association held 

its Twelfth Annual Meeting. In attend- 
ance, program and general interest this was 
the most successful meeting that the Associa- 
tion has ever held. Each number on the 
program was a good one. Any one of them 
would have been a headliner for the usual 
meeting of this kind. 

The addresses of A. L. Threlkeld Deputy 
Superintendent of the Denver Public Schools 
on “Keeping the Public with the Program” 
and “The Single Salary Schedule” were sub- 
jects of complimentary comment from all. 

Dr. Judd, Director of Education, University 
of Chicago, was at his best. Always interest- 
ing, and stimulating, he excelled his record, 
and in his general address before the after- 
noon session and in his toast “Looking to 
the Future” at the evening banquet he was 
never freer, more entertaining, or more ap- 
preciated. 

Professor McClure in his carefully prepared 
address, “State Taxation and Education” 
aroused the administrators to the point of 
acting. A four page leaflet entitled “Where 
Have Your Taxes Gone?” has been distributed 
widely over the state as a special study and is 
the result of his address. The entire speech 
was printed by THE SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY and distributed to the Superinten- 
dents in accordance with a special resolution. 

Superintendent J. C. Bond of Macon was 
selecteu as president to succeed Superintend- 
ent C. A. Greene and Columbia was named 
as the next meeting place in January, 1926. 
The resolutions follow: 

Your Committee on Resolutions 
submit the following report: 

1. This Association endorses the program 
of the Legislative Committee of the State 
Teachers Association and pledges united sup- 
port in its efforts to secure a constructive 
legislative program. 

2. We desire to commend to the General 
Assembly the provisions of the Community 
School Bill and to the following fundamental 
provisions of this bill in particular. 


desire to 


A. The provision for larger co-operatiy 
units for taxation and administration to th 
end that schools may be maintained more eco. 
nomically and efficiently and that adequat 
provisions may be made for both elementar 
and secondary educational opportunities, at 
the same time providing for large local auton- 
omy as provided for in the Community School 
District. 

B. The provision for a County Board of 
Education with power to select the Count 
Superintendent of Schools, thus giving to al 
sections of the county a larger voice in the 
selection of this important school administra- 
tor, making his selection more professional 
removing it from the realm of partisan poli- 
tics, and placing the office on such a profes 
sional basis as will hold and invite the bes 
talent and training. 

C. The provision providing for such dis 
tribution of state aid will help to remove th 
gross inequalities of educational opportunit 
and support due to varying economic cond: 
tions thruout the State. 

3. We heartily endorse the amendments t 
the present revenue laws as suggested by th 
address of Prof. C. H. McClure and pledg 
ourselves, as a body and as individuals, to d 
all we can to bring these suggested amené- 
ments to the attention of the public in genera 
and the legislators in particular. 

We also recommend that Professor McClu 
be named Chairman of a Committee, the oth 
members of which he will select, for the pur- 
pose of formulating this material for presenta- 
tion to the General Assembly and to the publi 

4. Recognizing that the teacher-training 
departments in high schools have rendered an 
are rendering a distinctive service to the rura 
schools of Missouri; we therefore believe tha’ 
the rural children would suffer materially 
these departments were discontinued at th 
present time. 

5. We heartily commend the State Depart 
ment of Education on its progressive progra! 
in the matter of raising the standards a! 
qualifications of teachers in both grade ané 
high schools. We condemn House Bill nun- 
ber seven which seeks to lower the qualifics- 
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tions of teachers below standards set by the 
present law. 

6. Believing that the conservation of the 
health and strength of the children of the 
state is a matter of vital educational and 
social concern, we heartily endorse the physi- 
cal education program put into effect by the 
Honorable Chas. A. Lee, State Superintendent 
of Schools. We recommend the vigorous con- 
tinuation and extension of this program to 
include all public schools in the State. 

Be it resolved, that we extend our hearti- 
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est thanks and appreciation to the people 
of Columbia and the University Faculty for 
the hospitality extended to us and for the as- 
sistance rendered in making it possible to have 
with us Mr. A. L. Threlkeld and Dr. C. H. 
Judd and also wish to thank them for the 
excellent banquet and entertainment fur- 
nished. 
(Signed) 

J. N. Crocker 

Chas. E. Northeutt 

M. F. Beach 


High School Teachers Make Few Bad Investments 


NFORMATION gathered by D. F. Votaw, 
for many years superintendent of schools 
Ava, Mo., from more than 500 high 
school teachers of Missouri in an investiga- 
tion to determine the amount of savings of 
is class of public servants shows that the 
teacher is not the dupe he is often given 
credit for being. Only about one and one- 
fourth per cent of the total earnings of teach- 
ers during the last five years has been lost in 
bad investments, and a considerable part of 
these losses was due to bank failures during 
the last year or two. It is claimed that this 
is smaller than the average percentage of 
earnings lost in bad investments by all classes 
of people. 

The stress of the high cost of living during 
the last five years has evidently been felt by 
teachers as well as others. It was disclosed 
that during the last five years ten per cent of 
men teachers’ earnings have come from 
sources other than school warrants. During 
the same period nearly five per cent of 
women teachers’ earnings have been secured 
outside the school room. 

The investigation is concerned partly with 
the effect that this earning activity outside 
of school work may have upon the efficiency of 
the teacher. 

The average total 
classes of high school 
given as follows: men 


savings of the various 
workers in Missouri are 
superintendents, $3,000; 
women superintendents, $2,427; women prin- 
cipals, $2,000; men principals, $950; men 
teachers, $556; women teachers, $493. These 
savings are represented by six principal se- 
curities in the following order of amounts in- 
vested in each: real estate, forty-five per cent; 
notes and mortgages, nineteen per cent; bank 
deposits, fourteen per cent; premiums paid on 
life insurance now in force, ten per cent; 
miscellaneous investments considered good, 
seven per cent; payments made on income 
bonds, life annuities, building and loan asso- 
ciations ete., five per cent. These figures are 


for all high school teachers from whom re- 
plies were received. If superintendents alone 
are considered the percentage of total savings 
which is invested in real estate is found to 
be much higher. About eighty-eight per cent 
of all superintendents are married, and their 
real estate investments largely represent their 
homes. 

After nine years of teaching service the 
average high school teacher in Missouri adds 
only $218 annually to his savings thereafter. 

Ninety-four per cent of city superintendents 
in Missouri own cars, while only thirty-five 
per cent of all teachers (including superin- 
tendents) own cars. 

It is also claimed that the teaching forces of 
the state of Missouri are recruited largely 
from a class of workers who have been com- 
pelled to secure their education through their 
own efforts. This is shown, it is asserted, by 
the fact that seventy-two per cent of all men 
teachers worked their way through school, or 
paid their school expenses with money earned 
themselves. In many instances this necessity 
of earning their own way began in the com- 
mon school. Only thirty-nine per cent of all 
women teachers were required wholly to earn 
their way through school, but almost an equal 
percentage contributed partly to the cost of 
their education. This social composition is re- 
flected also by the disclosure that high school 
teachers of Missouri have contributed to the 
support of parents and to the education of 
brothers and sisters in the last five years a 
sum which is equa! to eleven per cent of the 
teachers’ total savings. 

The investigators say they have found that 
teaching debars women from the marriage 
altar to a large extent. Only thirteen per 
cent of women high school teachers in Mis- 
souri are married, and fewer than five per 
cent are widowed. Teaching, however, does 
not seem to stand in the way of marriage for 
men. Sixty-three per cent of them are mar- 
ried. 





It is well enough to say that teachers are born not made. 
sanction, as ancient as that possessed by many other half lies. 
ferent degrees of aptitude and all are capable of enrichment. 

A native genius without a scientific technique may not be as good as a middling man 


with a firm command of the principles of procedure. 


The statement has an ancient 
Teachers are born with dif- 


A seventeenth-century genius without 


twentieth-century science could not harness the waves of energy in the air as well as an ordi- 
nary undergraduate student in engineering who knows a few of the important modern tech- 


niques of electrical engineering. 
find it difficult to believe-—Henry Suzzalo. 


All this applies to teaching though wise men a plenty will 
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Chillicothe Demonstrates What She Can Do 


NE AND TWO-TENTHS cent per pound 

doesn’t sound like a big price to pay for 

a modern, fireproof, up-to-the-minute, 
class A high school building. Maybe it isn’t 
a big price. It just happens to be what Chilli- 
cothe paid for that kind of building into which 
her junior and senior high schools moved about 
two months ago. 


Chillicothe has a population of abou 
7,500. The total bond issue, including 
the amounts for building, grounds an 
equipment was $300,000. This is $40 per 
capita, and, over a period of the 20 years 
which the bonds will run $2 per capita per 
year will be required for their payment. At 
the end of this time the building will no doubt 











Chillicothe’s New High School. 


Superintendent James R. Kerr, the gen- 
eralissimo of the many allied forces concerned 
in the erection of this new high school build- 
ing, knows not only the pound cost, the cu- 
bic foot cost, the square foot cost, and the 
total cost but he knows also every other de- 
tail of the cost and the construction. He 
knows that there are 8819 panes of glass in 
the windows, admitting light into every room 
in just the right way and in the correct 
amount; he knows that there are 19 miles 
of electric wires and 8 miles of conduits which 
conduct the light and power to the points 
where they will best serve the needs of the 
pupils; he knows that there is something over 
one and a half acres of floor space and that 
this is adequate for a certain number of 
children; he knows that in the erection of 
the building 275 car loads, or about seven 
ordinary train loads of material were used; 
that the building weighs 18 lbs. per cubic foot 
and that its total weight is 21,018,000 pounds. 

In looking over the building one becomes 
convinced that the school district of Chilli- 
cothe has received the maximum value for 
the $256,000 which the building cost. Its 
character and quality are such as to elicit 
the highest compliments for the people, the 
Board of Education, and the Superintendent. 
It brings to the mind of the visitor the high 
school buildings in other Missouri towns com- 
parable in size and wealth to Chillicothe and 
makes them look like obsolete shacks in com- 
parison, 


be inadequate as a junior-senior high school, 
but its brick and tile walls, terrazo floors, 
structural steel frame and metal lath make 
it as nearly fireproof as modern building 
material can make it. At the end of a hun- 
dred years it will be a serviceable school 
building, so figuring cost over a twenty year 
period is taking into account only a small 
part of the time that it will render service. 

The assessed valuation of the school district 
is about $7,500,000. The cost of the build- 
ing is, therefore, about one-twenty-fifth of the 
wealth of the community as represented on 
the tax books. In paying for it the citizens 
are required to spend about one-five-hun- 
dredth of their wealth each year for twenty 
years. During this time approximately 4000 
children will have had the advantages that it 
offers and it will have cost their parents and 
neighbors about ten cents per day per child. 

Is Ten Cents a Day too Much? 

What does the expenditure of ten cents 
per day per child mean to the child? Let us 
follow this bright faced lad who comes whist- 
ling up the walk and see what he is geiting 
for the dime: 

He enters on the ground floor, there is no 
basement. As he passes through the door of 
the main entrance in front of him and on 
either side are built-in cases, with glass doors, 
in which are exhibited the trophies of the 
school, ribbons won for school work at the 
State Fairs, medals and cups won in games 
and athletic contests. Turning to the left 
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We Pass the Open Door of the Superintendent’s Office. 


we pass the open doors of the offices of the 
superintendent, the principal and the board 
of education where the permanent records of 
the school are safely stored in a vault and 
where we later find all the equipment of the 
modern school office. Our boy walks down 
the hall to his steel locker, set in the wall, 
and there puts away his wraps, knowing that 
they are not only safe and out of every body’s 
way, but that the mechanical ventilation de- 
vice will dry and air them thoroughly and that 
they will not come in contact with the clothes 
of other pupils nor with the air from them. 
There are 750 such lockers along the corri- 
dors set flush with the wall. 

_His toilet needs repairing before he enters 
his class room and on either floor he will find 
the necessary conveniences. He quenches his 
thirst at a convenient bubbler, four of which 


are located on each floor and we enter the- 


class room. 

He is seated in one of the thirty pedestal, 
table arm chairs with which the room is 
equipped; the light falls in an approved way 
over his left shoulder, and in the right 
amount, each room having a window space 
equivalent to from one-fifth to one-fourth of 
its floor space; his eyes are protected from 
strong light and glares by adjustable Draper 
shades of the best quality. The air he breathes 
is pure and furnished to him by the fan ven- 


tilating system at the rate of 30 cubic feet 
per minute and completely changed every ten 
minutes. It comes into the room at a tem- 
perature of 45 degrees and by direct radia- 
tion is raised to about 70 degrees. It is kept 
nearly constant by means of automatic ther- 
mostat regulators. The heat radiated in the 
room is from a radiation coil ingeniously sup- 
ported without its touching the floor so there 
is no place for the accumulation of dirt around 
the radiator. The floor is of hard maple laid 
in cement and well finished. The walls are 
tinted just the right color and are adorned 
by a few classic pictures. The finishing wood 
is of oak and treated with a preservative var- 
nish that displays the natural beauty of the 
grain. There is ample blackboard space and 
an unusually generous amount of cork bulle- 
tin boards for the display of school work 
and supplementary material of which these 
latter days furnish such a wealth to the wide- 
awake teacher. A built-in book case contains 
a library suitable to the subject taught in 
this room. There are more than twenty such 
rooms. 

From this class room he makes his way to 
the art department which is arranged and 
equipped for this particular kind of work. It 
is a corner room with an abundance of light 
admitted from the left and the rear, lockers 
are provided for his art materials, and the 
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Main Entrance showing office window of auditorium, the glass cases for exhibit 
on either side, a corridor and a study hall. 
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The Builders did not forget the “inner man.” 


seats are supplied with adjustable drawing 
boards. The cork bulletin board is even more 
in evidence here and it is well covered with 
studies and exhibits, among which are some 
drawings that have won prizes in state and na- 
tional contests. 

He is pursuing a course in science, and fol- 
lowing him we go into the science lecture 
room equipped with raised seats and a demon- 
stration table and laboratory for the teacher. 
Similar equipment is found for the physics 
and general science courses with laboratories 
wherein is the latest scientific equipment— 
science tables, water and gas, dark room and 
all of the best quality. 

If he be inclined to music and public speak- 
ing we may follow him to rooms especially 
equipped for this work and thoughtfully lo- 
cated so that the sound does not disturb those 
in any of the other departments. If he is in- 
terested in preparing himself for intelligent 
farming we follow him to the rooms where 
vocational agriculture is taught and find here 
a class room and laboratory combined and a 
thoroughly equipped farm work shop. With 
many other boys he is interested in manual 
training and we go with him to the manual 
training department where benches, tools, and 
woodworking machinery are provided. 

The large clocks which we have seen in each 
of the rooms indicate the hour of noon. 
Have the builders forgotten the needs of the 
inner lad? They have not. He leads the way 
to a cafeteria which with its beautiful serving 





counter is but and adjunct to the domestic 
science department with its foods laboratory, 
pantry, kitchen and model dining room with 
walnut furniture. He purchases his meal at 
a price not in excess of the cost of equivalent 
food served at home. We catch a glimpse of 
the sewing room with its machines, and of the 
dressmaking and fitting departments. There 
are six rooms devoted to domestic science. 

The commercial subjects have not been 
neglected as is evidenced by the large room 
equipped with thirty typewriters, the one with 
as many bookkeeping desks, and the penman- 
ship room furnished with tables and chairs. 

We are shown the rooms for the visiting 
nurse and the clinic. The care of his health 
has been provided for. 

His work takes him to the general library 
and here we see a reading room which may 
well be called the beauty spot of the all beau- 
tiful structure. The tables and chairs are of 
solid oak and as fine as the market affords. At 
the end of this reading room are the book 
stacks from which he is furnished the book 
that he desires. The junior studyhall is served 
from the same stacks but it is located on 
another side of them. 

His physical education has not been neglect- 
ed. Health education is no longer a thing for 
nurses and physicians alone. It has its posi- 
tive side well provided for at Chillicothe. The 
gymnasium on the ground floor is 23 ft. high 
and has a playing space of 4320 square feet. 
After his games in this gymnasium, dressing 
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The Gymnasium as seen from the auditorium, girls private showers and dressing rooms, 
boys shower and a typical classroom, 
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The cast of an operetta, the auditorium as seen from the rear of the gymnasium and 
a section of the auditorium showing the “disappearing wall.” 


rooms adjacent on the left furnish him a 
shower bath of hot and cold running water 
and sanitary lockers where his playing clothes 
are kept when not in use and where his regu- 
lar apparel is taken care of while he is at 
play. On the right side of the gymnasium is 
the physical education department for the 
girls. Their daintier natures have been recog- 
nized. They are furnished with individual 
and private baths, dressing rooms and lockers. 

He has not yet exhausted the co-operative 
purchasing power of the community dime. We 
note that there is a movement of pupils to- 
ward the center of the building on the ground 
floor. There are many townspeople observed 
coming in also. We follow our lad into what 
appears to be a beautiful city theatre. It is 
the high school auditorium. It is equipped 
with opera chairs finished in grey. A thou- 
sand two hundred pupils and citizens are com- 
fortably seated. The stage looks too wide for 
its depth. The grand piano seems strangely 
big for such a narrow stage. The orchestra 
pit is too commodious for the strip of platform 
that extends across the space above it. Pres- 
to! and what has looked like a solid wall at 
the rear of the stage turns out to be disap- 
pearing doors, and a large stage with several 
banks of curtain scenery is revealed. Silently 
these are lifted by means of electrically con- 
trolled mechanisms and the gymnasium which 
we looked at a while ago is before us. The 
whistle blows and the basket ball game is on. 
We are impressed by the fact that the court 


is completely visible from each seat in the 
auditorium. Our attention is called to the 
stage lighting equipment which is complete 
and controlled from a central point. A stand- 
ard moving picture machine is installed in a 
booth built for the purpose. The builders have 
not been unmindful of the possible education- 
al value of the radio and have wired the build- 
ing for its use. In due time the pupils in the 
auditorium or the classroom may “listen in” 
to educational programs caught by the ap- 
paratus in the physics laboratory. We begin 
to marvel at the power of a dime when a 
large group desires to purchase education co- 
operatively. 

We have been looking only at the material 
things but we have been impressed with the 
fact that all these material advantages have 
improved the quality of the teaching that the 
boy is receiving. His teachers too have been 
kept well by the wholesome influences that 
have contributed to his physical welfare. The 
perfect lighting, the correct ventilation, the 
sanitary method of heating, and the warm, 
wholesome luncheons have all had their in- 
fluence upon the teachers and the teaching. 
The convenient libraries, the complete lab- 
oratories, and the improved facilities for work 
have called out the best that the instructors 
are capable of. The rest rooms for the teach- 
ers, the closet space, and store rooms provided 
for their convenience have resulted in sys- 
tem, order, personal pride and consequent 
increased efficiency. 
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We are trying to comprehend the sum of 
the values which the dime has purchased when 
our attention is called to the eight and one- 
half acres of beautiful campus with its native 
forest trees. This is being equipped as a 
playground and athletic field to be used in good 
weather and to supplement the physical train- 
ing offered by the gymnasium. This also is 
a part of what the boy gets for the neighbor- 
hood dime. 

As we leave we turn again to look at the 
building, its three stories of red brick with 
grey stone trimming, its 175 feet of front, its 
150 ft. of depth with its rear extension, 26 
by 107 ft., for the housing of the boilers and 
coal. We think of the 600 children that it 


now contains, of the thousands that will fi 


in it the equipment for a life of persona 


satisfaction and community service, of t! 


tens of thousands that these lives will influ. 


ence and make better, healthier, happier ar 
more efficient. We see all of this reflected j 


the Chillicothe that is to be, and we have for. 
gotten about the pound cost, the square foo: 


cost and the total cost. We know that cla 
and stone and sand, that metal and wood a 


work, that levies and bonds and dimes ar 


being converted into healthy bodies, 
minds and happy hearts. 


Ten cents a day! Is it worth it? Chill). 


cothe has said so. 


The Third Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 


RADITION AND OPINION, unsupported 

ported by facts, are no longer sufficient 

reasons for including any topic in the 
school curriculum,” according to the third 
yearbook of the Department of Superintend- 
ence which was distributed to members of 
the Department as they registered for its 
annual meeting at Cincinnati. “The material 
available for instruction is so vast,’’ says the 
yearbook, “that no one person can hope to 
master more than a small portion of it.” 

How is selection to be made? The sub- 
jects in the elementary school curriculum are 
those intended for universal study. They 
must meet the tests of social usefulness and 
individual development, achievement, and hap- 
piness. The book deals with ‘Research in 
Constructing the Elementary School Curricu- 
lum.” Nearly one hundred painstaking studies 
are reported, many of which took the entire 
time of a trained investigator for a year 
or more. 

This yearbook, the second in a series on 
the Curriculum, was prepared in the Division 
of Research of the National Education As- 
sociation by a commission appointed for the 
purpose and instructed “to bring together 
the elements for the construction of a suitable 
curriculum for boys and girls of American 
Public Schools.” Edwin C. Broome, superin- 
tendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
chairman of the commission. 

The need of constant revision of the cur- 
riculum is emphasized, as well as the fact 
that variations in the material to be taught in 
schoolrooms must be provided from the stand- 
points of national, community, and individual 
needs, 

The studies get right down to detail; for 
instance, the frequency of reference in papers 
and magazines to persons in American his- 
tory, was accurately determined, thus provid- 


ing a list of the most prominent Americans 
As might be expected, Lincoln, Washinetor 


Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, Andrew Jack- 


son, Roosevelt, Grover Cleveland, and Wo 
row Wilson are prominent in this list. Th 
six dates in early American History, ranke 
of greatest importance for memorizing in t 
elementary school, are 1776, 1492, 1607, 1789 
1620, and 1803. 


To discover the things that people do out- 


side the ordinary routine covered by scho 


instruction was the object of several stu lies, 
One of these deals interestingly with unspe- 


cialized practical activities in the houss« 


Topics illustrating the kind of data gathered 
are, housing standards, ventilation, furniture, 
floor coverings, automobiles, housecleaning, 
gardening, the chief household fuels and their 
comparative importance, clothing in the budg- 
et, to know exactly what place fruits occrpy 


in the food plan, to identify a veneer, t 
adjust the budget so as to be able to bu 
durable, instead of cheap furniture. 


A number of problems are formulated fo 
further study, such as: Can we depend up 
on the native curiosity of the child to uncover 
worthwhile problems and projects? What 
methods are effective in securing the interest 
of the home in health education, e. g., in such 
matters as caring for the teeth. To what 
extent should home projects in home eco- 
nomics be assigned? To what extent should 
the selection of subject-matter in industrial 
arts be determined by the needs of the con- 
sumer in after life? To what extent should 
art be taught as a distinctive subject? How 
shall a course of study in music provide for 


yr. 


training in musical appreciation and memr- 


ization? What is the best rate of speed i! 


silent reading? What words which can be 
included in spelling lessons, are most frequent 


ly written in life outside the school? 
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Letters of James M. Greenwood to M. J. 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY has been granted the right to publish several let- 


ters written by Superintendent James M. Greenwood, who for more than 40 years was super- 
intendent of schools in Kansas City and a prominent figure in the councils of education, both 


state and national. 
school problems, books and men. 


This is the first of the series of letters. 


The others will deal more with 


William T. Harris, mentioned as his travelling companion in this letter was his very close 
personal friend and at the time of this European tour was United States Commissioner of Ed- 


ucation.—Ed. 


Rome, Italy 
Aug. 2, 1895 
My dear Friend,— 

An ocean voyage such as we had across the 
Atlantic is a delusion and a snare. Not many 
out of the 1,500 were sea-sick, but the for- 
lornest looking set you ever saw are passen- 
gers upon deck wrapped up in steamer-robes 
trying to look cheerful. Then the fogs and 
rains add interest to the dull eyes and long 
drawn out features. Just fill in the picture to 
suit. To this add different food and let the 
imagination swirl and you have comic art out 
of human misery with the negative sea for a 
background. As for myself, I was content with 
William T. Harris on one side of me and a 
pleasant clergyman from Kansas City, Kansas, 
on the other. We two talked about every- 
thing and sometimes the clergyman joined in. 

People said it was a prosperous voyage and 
I do not dispute it, simply give my view of it. 
It looked dismal to me. 

To the Land Part—that is positive. We 
landed in Glasgow and soon after had dinner. 
The maid came to my side and said “‘Thick or 
thin.” On general principles I answered, 
“thick,” expecting to see a chop or a steak but 
she referred to soup. 

Nearly everything is done backwards over 
here or not at all and in the hardest way pos- 
i It is a “finished country.” The people 
are interesting but seeing old churches, towns, 
and other dilapidated institutions becomes a 
little monotonous. I have not used my Bae- 
deker since I set foot in Scotland but I have 
kept eyes, ears, and all my faculties active as 
well as my feet and hands. Yes, I saw El- 
len’s Isle, Lake Katrin and nearly all those 
places Scott immortalized. I will tell you of 
them later and besides I have a book on Scot- 
land whose comment on the Trossachs is most 
pleasing. 

_In Scotland, England, Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy all the tilla- 
ble land is cut up into little tracts and is 
worked for all it will produce. Much land is 
not tillable. The people live on next to noth- 
ing. Except in England and Scotland at the 
hotels only one good meal is served each day. 
Breakfast and lunch are pitifully light. All 
the cities and towns that I have seen are com- 
pleted. Venice for instance is having a new 
house said to be the first in 300 years. The 
people are divided into three classes — the 
wealthy, the middle, and peasants. The two 
upper ought to be well satisfied and the low- 
est are immovable and unpryable. 


sible. 





As to Art I have seen miles of it. Yes- 
terday I visited St. Peters, The Sistine Chapel, 
the Vatican Art Gallery, St. Pauls, etc., ete. 
St. Peters cannot be described; neither can the 
Sistine Chapel or St. Pauls. It takes hours 
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Professor James M. Greenwood for forty years 
one of Missouri’s leaders in Education. 


to talk about them. By grouping certain 
things I can keep up the connection better. 

Glasgow is a great commercial city of 800,- 
000; it is a most substantial city. It is mod- 
ern. Edinburgh is about 320,000, famous be- 
cause of its historic, artistic, and educational 
associations. The big new thing is the great 
bridge across the Forth. The Scotch people 
are alive, good cooks, and fuil of fun. The 
great Cathedral in York made a deep impres- 
sion on me. The farm houses in England are 
all low, the roads good, and the people wide 
awake. The English and the Scotch are more 
like us, or we like them, as you please. 

In Belgium the greatest thing is Brussels. 
Antwerp is pretty—especially the Zoological 
Garden and Art Galleries. At Brussels the 
Palace of Justice and the Royal Palace are 
the chief attraction. It was in Cologne that 
William T. Harris and I had a neat encoupter. 
We both had studied the Cathedral and had 
returned at night full tired. At midnight I 
went out to see it by moonlight. I turned a 
corner and met him. It was a mutual sur- 
prise. The fortification of Coblentz, the hill- 
sides at Bingan, the Old Castle at Heidel- 
berg, the Band at Baden, the Cathedral at 
Milan, St. Marks at Venice, the Art Gallery 
in Florence, are all a rapture that I can only 
refer to,—yet I am full of them. 
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I have been in a party of 120 to 130 all 
the time. We travel and stop at the best ho- 


tels. On our drives we are all together. When 


we go sight-seeing we divide into small squads 
and sometimes go alone. There are 125 of 


us at this hotel. Many are hard to please. 
Some are always complaining and some are 
really ill. Sight-seeing is hard work and many 
try to do more than they are able to ac- 
complish. Some are taking notes at all times 
and places. Most of them know little of his- 
tory, art, or anything else. I must now stop 
for breakfast. 

It is now three in the afternoon, 8 o’clock 
in Chicago. This morning from 9 to 12 we 
visited cathedrals, columns, and finally the 
Museum on Capitoline Hill. Here is the great 
Sculpture Gallery containing the Dying Glad- 
iator, Praxiteles Fawn. One should spend 
weeks here. In Saint Peters I wandered from 
our party and lay flat on my back to look at 
it above. In the Sistine Chapel I did the 
same. The Chapel disappointed me in its 
size. It is a small gallery but wonderfully 
full of interest. We drive again at four. The 
heat is so intense that business is practically 
suspended from 12 to 4. Dazzling greatness 
and majesty are the words for St. Peters. 
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Our lights are candles. Only a few hotel 
have elevators and they seldom run and whey 
they do only three or four persons can ride a 
a time. If you get in you may ride up bu 
not down. The elevators are set to stop on 
a certain floor. The highest flooris #1. The 
hotels have no central office. The Porter is 
the big Mogul. 

On the continent women work in the fields 
and except in Italy they often pull little wag. 
ons having dogs to help them. In Italy the 
men plow oxen; one leads and the other 
holds the plow. Many little jacks are worked 
and also carry great loads of stuff on their 
backs. In Belgium, Germany and Switzerland 
the peasant women work bare headed or with 
a kerchief over the head and their dresses 
tucked up behind under the apron string. I 
is so hot in Italy that the women in the fields 
wear broad brim hats. Nearly all work 
bare-footed or wear heavy, clumpy shoes. In 
the cities the wealthy and middle classes dress 
well. In some of the cities one out of fou 
is a pauper. Modern machinery would change 
all this. May it soon come to them! Gooé- 
bye. 

J. M. Greenwood. 


Three Obligations of a Rural Teacher 
By WILLARD E, GOSLIN 


At Slater, Missouri, the teacher-training class and the rural teachers around the city of 
Slater organized last fall, “‘The Help One Another Club.” They hold a meeting each month. 

At the January meeting Supt. W. E. Goslin addressed the Club on “Three Obligations 
of a Rural Teacher.” The School and Community is indebted to the Club President, Mr. 
Herbert A. Page for the privilege of publishing the address.—Editor 


HE OBLIGATIONS of teachers, whether 

they be rural, town, city or college, are 

essentially the same and differ only in 
detail. I shall stick to my subject and offer 
three obligations for a rural teacher. There 
might be others added but these three, well 
met, will suffice. The first obligation I shall 
discuss is the teacher’s obligation to subject 
matter and courses of study. Her second ob- 
ligation is to the community where she is 
teaching, and the third is an obligation to her 
boys and girls. 

In view of the fact that our country boys 
and girls begin to drop out of school by the 
time they have reached the fourth grade, and 
that less than fifty per cent ever reach high 
school, it is imperative that these obligations 
be met fully by rural teachers. It is not 
enough that one or two commendable points 
be found in the rural teacher’s work, but she 
must do her work thoroughly and be in ac- 
cord with her community and her pupils. 

To fulfill my first obligation the rural teach- 
er must come to her job in September with a 
thorough preparation of subject matter and 
an understanding of methods behind her. Too 
many of our rural teachers are teachers by 
accident. They suddenly realize that they are 
ready to go out into life with nothing to do, 
consequently there is a mad scramble to get 
a teacher’s certificate by the two or three 


means available in Missouri (means based on 
qualifications, which until raised will keep Mis- 
souri at the foot of the ladder in education), 
and in nine months time or less they hang 
out their shingle as licensed teachers. The 
recent Diploma Mill scandal connected with 
the medical profession was far from as atro- 
cious and in no way as widespread as the poor 
methods of certification of school teachers 
has been in Missouri for the past half century. 
Granting that the teacher comes to the rural 
school well prepared, the struggle has only 
begun. Too many teachers in too many of 
our schools are still teaching Arithmetic, Ge- 
ography, and History, as they were taught in 
the days of Lincoln. Some of them are in 
Saline County. Some teachers of Geography 
are wasting their time trying to have their 
classes bound New Jersey or to teach them 
that the Columbia river flows west. They 


teach them that and no more. Of what value is |} 


it to a boy or girl to know that the Columbia 
river flows west? None. It is infinitely more 
important for him to know the products and 
possibilities of that valley. It will do him 
good to know the relation of the industries 
and activities of that region to himself. He 
will probably be able to find a product of 
that section in his own home but he will never 
find a use for the fact that the Columbia river 
is miles long and flows west. Bring the 
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world close to the boy and girl in your teach- 
ing or else take them to it and let them see 
and choose for themselves. Don’t waste a 
boy’s time by telling him that the Amazon 
river is one hundred miles wide, instead teach 
him the possibilities for living on that great 
continent and point out the opportunities for 
youth and education there. Fact geography 
may be interesting after you have learned it 
but it ean have little real value. What good 
will it do a boy or girl to know that Columbus 
discovered America in 1492? I recall dis- 
tinctly standing in the corner an hour a day 
for three days because I did not know that all 
important fact. I had seen it in a book but 
I probably thot it was a page or topic number. 
I have since seen Columbus’ discovery of 
America very dramatically taught by use of 
a sand table and the only allusion to the date 
was a small white card in the sand with 1492 
on it. The date and location of the discovery 
by Columbus is of little importance, but to 
understand the urge that caused Columbus 
and those that came after him, to brave the 
Atlantic is important. I have said this before 
and shall say it here that a boy may go to 
school fifteen years and be at the head of his 
class but if he learns nothing but rules in 
grammar, rules in arithmetic, dates in history 
and facts in geography, his education has 
been a failure and he will probably make a 
poor citizen. Our job as teachers is to turn 
out boys, young men, who will make good 
fathers; men who will appreciate good roads, 
who will support churches, who will buy their 
wives dresses when they need them without 
being asked twenty-five times; and who will 
educate their children; girls who are capable 
of making homes and rearing children and 
who are willing to stay in the country to do 
it. I have talked too much about geography 
and history but the same things are applicable 
to the other subjects. Our subject matter 
and our methods must be modernized, and 
humanized. 

A word about courses of study. A course 
of study should serve as a road guide and 
not as a slave master. A teacher who finds 
herself trying to start the second quarter on 
page eighty-nine and finish it on page one 
hundred and seventy-six because the course 
of study says to do so, has the earmark of 
a poor teacher. She lacks initiative and in- 
dividuality and perhaps nerve. 

The second obligation of a rural teacher is 
an obligation to her community. Too many 
young teachers go into a community with the 
idea that they will conduct themselves as they 
see fit and if the “Old Hill-billies” around 
there don’t like it they can howl at the moon. 
That sort of thing is wrong in theory and 
won’t work in practice. A teacher owes it to 
her community to conform to the social stand- 
ards of that district. I do not mean that if 
a good per cent of your local constituents 
get drunk that you must do likewise, but if it 
isn't customery for young ladies to have dates 
on Tuesday night it would be bad policy for 
the inexperienced girl who has just come in 
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to teach the school to have a date on Tuesday 
night until she has inspired a little local con- 
fidence in her principles of living and her 
ability as a teacher. Many young teachers 
have come to grief over things of this kind 
which seem to them trivial and entirely their 
own business. 

In view of the fact that the Board of Edu- 
cation is the official representative of the 
community, the teacher’s obligation to them 
falls here. It seems to me that the first ob- 
ligation of a rural teacher to her Board of 
Education is to outline and keep before them 
the needs of her school. I am convinced that 
no other single thing would help the rural 
schools of Missouri as they now exist as much 
as the installation of a system whereby the 
Board of Education in each district met with 
the teacher, at the schoolhouse, once a month 
to discuss the needs of the school. If you need 
a globe ask them to come and then teach a 
geography class while they are there and let 
them see the need for one. If you need a 
new floor or some plastering, ask your Board 
to come on a cold day and be sure that they 
sit either directly over the hole in the floor 
or close to the one in the plastering. I will 
wager that you would get either or both. So 
long as the districts in this county are run- 
ning on ten-, twenty-, or thirty-cent levies 
there is no occasion or excuse for the present 
conditions of some of the schools. It is up to 
you as teachers to go out and do something 
and not just sit and draw your pittance for 
teaching “reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic’’, a 
few hours a day. So long as you do that 
and nothing more, your salary will be a pit- 
tance. 

The teacher’s obligation to her children is 
undoubtedly the greatest of the three and 
in a measure covers all others. The obliga- 
tions to subject matter and community are 
indirect but important duties to the children. 
Education is condensed experience, and it is 
up to the teacher to give her children as much 
experience as is possible during the time they 
are under her keeping. The teacher should 
be entirely pleasant with pupils and not too 
far removed from them. Children should be 
made to feel as free and to be as happy as 
possible. When I think of cross school teach- 
ers I am always reminded of an incident that 
happened in north Missouri. A man got off 
a train and started to walk to the school 
building. He inquired the way from a small 
boy who offered to show him the way as he 
was also going to school. Nothing much was 
said between the two until they were ready 
to turn into the building and the lad re- 
marked—without a smile, “Here we are at 
the prison of knowledge.” We have altogether 
too many Prisons of Knowledge in Missouri 
and some of them are in Saline County. 

_ Neatness of dress and general appearance 

is very essential for succesful teaching. Chil- 

dren are very prone to imitate. I tried an 

experiment during the past fall. This town 

was full of lovely flowers and no one wore 
Continued on page 122 
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Four years of most thorough college work is required of candidates {i 
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Dentistry, pharmacy, and law are demanding scholastic and professig 
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pills, or lives from the abstruseness of our laws? 


YOUR PROFESSION IS AS IMPORTANT (OR AS USELESS 
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them. I wore a flower in my button hole 
every day for six weeks and then counted 
the school boys who wore flowers in their 
buttonholes. There were 189 boys came to 
school one morning with flowers in their 
buttonholes. I once saw a rural teacher in a 
school room with a pair of gum boots on and 
a dress that looked like a mop rag. She 
should have been fired and her certificate re- 
voked. You don’t need be a fit subject for 


a beauty contest. You don’t need to wear 
silk dresses or satin slippers but if it is a 
gingham dress have it made neatly and let it 
show signs of having been pressed during the 
past decade. I have observed that a great 
many teachers who complain of “Sammy 
Jones” coming to school dirty day after day 
often have untidy desks, pictures awry and 
are not always too well kept themselves. | 
brand them as incompetent. 


History of Education in Missouri 
EDUCATORS I HAVE KNOWN 
By W. T. Carrington 


T SEEMS NECESSARY to introduce much 

of a personal nature into this article. It is 

merely an attempt to show past education- 
al situations by using men and their activities 
as I knew them. 


I James Irving Nichols who taught in Cal- 
laway County during and just following the 
war between the States was a college bred 
man and did much to restore the public schools 
to favor in that war distressed county. He 
was a mild man who never used the rod, an 
unusual disciplinarian for that day. He was 
county superintendent at the time supervision 
was abolished in 1874 and the commissioner- 
ship was established. He taught my district 
school for three years during my ninth, tenth 
and eleventh years. Our school was noted 
for its good reading, spelling and penman- 
ship. As county superintendent he visited my 
first school. In his talk to the school he laid 
particular stress on “schoolroom decorum,” 
something he had easily accomplished as a 
teacher. At the close, he asked the children 
if they knew what decorum meant. No hand 
was raised. He said “Your teacher will ex- 
plain after Iam gone.” Webster was consult- 
ed that night. Superintendent Nichols aroused 
deep interest in education in the entire coun- 
ty largely through the county institute. He 
induced many young men and women to at- 
tend the Kirksville Normal School. He held 
a county institute at Williamsburg in August, 
1874 with a thousand teachers, directors and 
patrons present. His program was assigned 
in the main to young teachers who had but 
recently attended school at Kirksville. A ten 
weeks’ course in “the teaching of geography” 
under Miss Helen Halliburton after having 
studied Maury’s Physical Geography at Sugar 
Grove Academy enabled me to respond to the 
assignment, “how to teach geography,” ac- 
ceptably. The recent study at Kirksville had 
emphasized “beginning at home” and map 
drawing. The outlines of lessons and free 
hand drawing of maps on blackboard in the 
presence of the large audience pleased. Su- 
perintendent Nichols received high praise for 
his work. For many years he edited the 
popular “Callaway Gazette’? and lived as a 
bachelor in Fulton to a ripe old age and passed 
on a few years ago at the State Masonic Home 
in St. Louis. 


II Berry Allen Watson received his ele- 
mentary education in our district school. Aft- 
er graduating from college he taught the 
school the winter I was twelve. He was very 
successful in cultivating self reliance and the 
spirit of investigation. He demanded “proof” 
on all work presented. The qualities that 
made him a successful teacher made him a 
noted and prosperous physician for a half 
century at Columbia, Missouri. 

III Thomas Allen Russell was one of the 
superior teachers and superintendents in Cal- 
laway County in the eighteen sixties and sev- 
enties. He taught many of the good country 
schools and organized the graded schools in 
Fulton. He was county superintendent and 
visited often our school while I was a pupil 
there. His reputation was due to strict disci- 
pline, ability to handle boys and the emphasis 
on word study and articulation. He was my 
immediate predecessor in one country school. 
He had painted on the front wall above the 
blackboard all the diacritical markings copied 
from Webster. He had drilled his pupils 
thoroughly in articulation and pronunciation. 
All of his more advanced pupils were critics 
in everything relating to words, even to their 
meaning and proper use. 

IV James Monroe Ewing influenced many 
to become teachers. It was said that no ad- 
vanced pupil of his failed to become a teach- 
er. After graduating from Bethany College 
he taught with Dr. Joseph Baldwin in a pri- 
vate Normal School at Savannah, Missouri, in 
1865 and 1866. Dr. Baldwin went to Kirks- 
ville and established the North Missouri Nor- 
mal School in 1867. This became a Stat¢ 
Normal School in 1871 and is now the North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College. Mr. 
Ewing returned to his native county and es- 
tablished the Sugar Grove Academy, in the 
open country, three miles from my father’s 
home. I attended his school four years, ten 
months each, and went from there to West- 
minster College with Junior Class studies. I 
have never observed his superior in amount 
and thoroughness of his work. He had all 


grades and used his advanced students as help- 
ers in teaching and supervising preparation 
of lessons and had as many as four classes 
going at once to which he gave direction. He 
sometimes had as many as one hundred and 
Young men and young 


fifty in attendance. 
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women came many miles on horse back and 
in buggies. School opened at “sun up” for 
some classes and others were held after regu- 
lar dismissal. It was not uncommon for him 
to finish his day’s work in winter by lamp 
light. His example is not held to be a model, 
for he burned up his candle too soon. He 
passed on in early manhood, but he left an 
impress on many lives. He taught structural 
English and Latin very much as the best teach- 
ers handle it now. Steele’s Series of Fourteen 
Weeks in the Sciences and Maury’s Physical 
Geography were new. His teaching of physics 
and geography with improvised apparatus 
would stand the test today where classroom 
demonstration and home laboratories are rec- 
0 mized. 

* Conditions as here presented relating to 
one county were pretty general in Missouri 
between 1865 and 1875. The opportunity for 
the ambitious country boy was good. Equal 
opportunity for all has broadened the field, 
but we have neither better nor poorer country 
schools today than existed at that time. No 
one who has watched progress for the past 
fifty years can be a pessimist relating to 
country schools even. 

V Westminster College in 1871 had a small 
faculty of superior instructors. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Nathan L. Rice had a national repu- 
tation as a preacher and debater. He had 
debated with Alexander Campbell on the ques- 
tions raised by Campbell’s withdrawal from 
the Presbyterian Church. He had occupied a 
leading Presbyterian pulpit in New York. His 
coming to Westminster not only gave to that 
institution a great President but contributed 
largely to the high standing of the small col- 
lege throughout the West. He became nation- 
ally known as a great teacher. His method 
was decidedly Socratic. His classes in ‘“‘Nat- 
ural Theology” contained many young men 
who have influenced character building in 
Missouri as lawyers, doctors, business men, 
teachers and preachers. This course influ- 
enced my attitude through the years on all 
questions relating to science or religion. His 
instruction firmly fixed the belief that there 
can be no conflict between science and re- 
ligion, that all seeming conflict is due to 
lack of understanding of one or both. 

His son John Jay Rice, then a recent col- 
lege graduate, taught history and government. 
His grasp of the subjects, his ability to secure 
devoted application of all his pupils and his 
fifty years in one position, all attest the su- 
perior man and teacher that he was. One must 
count it a great good-fortune to have had 
intimate acquaintance and the confidence of 
such a man for a half century. 

VI The Kirksville State Normal School was 
opened to me at the age of twenty after I 
had had more than two years of college work 
and had taught two rural schools. This brought 
me in immediate contact with some rare souls 
—among them two men whose high ideals and 
enthusiasm for teaching greatly influenced all 
who were fortunate enough to have been their 
students, Dr. Joseph Baldwin was President 
and taught classes in pedagogy and psychology. 


Prof. J. M. Greenwood taught mathematics. 
To call the roll now of the student body at 
that time would name a large number who 
took leading parts in promoting Missouri’s 
progress in the past fifty years. North Mis- 
souri schools yet bear the stamp of those who 
attended the Kirksville Normal School in the 
eighteen-seventies. 

VII Dr. Joseph Baldwin, an Ohioan, had 
graduated from Bethany College and come to 
Missouri with the supreme desire to train 
teachers. His success was due to his holy 
enthusiasm for service in the field of educa- 
tion. He first located at Savannah, Missouri, 
but not finding conditions favorable he elected 
Kirksville for his second venture. He started 
his private normal school there in 1867 and by 
1870 had a large attendance, a strong faculty 
and a loyal patronage. In 1870 Dr. Baldwin 
wrote: 

“Our location is in an exceedingly healthy 
region in the midst of a vast and superior 
agricultural section which insures cheap, ex- 
cellent boarding in good homes of high moral 
and social standards. Every department has 
a young, talented, ambitious teacher willing 
to devote a life to building up an institution 
of unsurmountable merit. Every effort is 
devoted to preparing teachers of large de- 
a profound knowledge and high 
skill.” 

Dr. Baldwin has been called the father of 
normal schools in Missouri. Due to his ex- 
cellent work and devotion to good teaching, 
he found help a plenty in securing legislation 
in 1871 establishing two state normal schools. 
The state immediately took over his institu- 
tion as the North Missouri State Normal 
School. It was several months before War- 
rensburg was selected as the seat of the sec- 
ond state normal school. 

Dr. Baldwin was a mild-mannered man. 
Simplicity marked his every movement. He 
was a humanitarian in the broadest sense. 
Self interest was entirely left out of his con- 
stitution. His was a single tract mind con- 
stantly absorbed in “better schools” and there 
was, to him, but one approach to them, through 
better teaching. He so often said —“The 
teacher is the school” or “The teacher is 
the soul of the school.” The latter is a truth. 
Many place Dr. Baldwin second only to Dr. 
W. T. Harris in naming ten of Missouri’s great- 
est educators. He could not be left out of 
the list. 

VIII James M. Greenwood was the son of 
a farmer who had difficulty in providing good 
school opportunities for his ambitious children. 
Young Greenwood overcame many discourag- 
ing difficulties with a stout heart and prepared 
himself to teach, largely by home study. He 
was an indefatigable reader and retained eas- 
ily and accurately. Dr. Baldwin found him in 
1867 teaching a country school near Kirksville. 
His personality and energy attracted imme- 
diate attention. In a short time Mr. Green- 
wood was a professor of mathematics in a 
popular private normal school. He did his 
part in making sentiment in favor of convert- 
ing the school into a state institution. He 
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mastered every text-book procurable, on ele- 
mentary or higher mathematics. This made 
him an expert teacher and authority of no 
little renown. His discussion of theories in 
higher mathematics were published in interna- 
tional magazines. He was called from this 
work, in 1874, to the superintendency at Kan- 
sas City, a position he filled for more than 
forty years. Death came to him while at work 
at his desk in his office in the Kansas City 
public library building, an institution that so 
well represented his devotion to public serv- 
ice. 

He found fifty-nine teachers in the city 
teaching some twenty-three hundred children 
—of whom one hundred-twenty-four were in 
the high school. He entered Kansas City just 
as the reaction arose and the Parker regime 
in public schools was displaced. Superintend- 
ent Greenwood’s first report gave forth a pes- 
simistic note on account of limitations put 
on tax levies and the abolition of county su- 
pervision. He was president of the State 
Teachers’ Association the following year and 
led in discussions about the hotel lobbies re- 
lating to greater freedom in making tax levies 
and more money for salaries and equipment 
and also township organization, very much 
as was heard on such occasions nearly a half 
century later when the lamented “‘county unit” 
was the chief topic. School men were gen- 
erally opposed to the changes put into our 
1875 Constitution relating to limitations on 
taxation and the abolition of school super- 
vision and township organization. 

For ten years during the Parker and Mon- 
teith administrations of the State Department, 
St. Louis was the center of the influence in 
favor of educational progress. It was also 
the center of union sentiment in those recon- 
struction days. The reactionary influences 
centered near Kansas City. Superintendent 
W. T. Harris concerned himself and all St. 
Louis forces in working out his famous course 
of study and his model city organizations. 
Superintendent Greenwood immediately dem- 
onstrated his organizing ability in readily 
uniting the southern sentiment regarding edu- 
cation and the “down east” sentiment of a 
large influx of immigrants. Kansas City soon 
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became known as the progressive city in « 
cation and Superintendent Greenwood 
recognized as state leader of public sentiment 
for many years. 


Superintendent Greenwood expended his 
energies during his first ten years on Kansas 
City and the state. He and several other 


younger Missourians in 1884 attended their 


first meeting of the National Association at 
Madison, Wisconsin. That was the first na- 


tional educational meeting to attract larg 


numbers from the West. Missourians, under 


the leadership of Superintendent Greenw 
took notice of the dominant influence of the 


conservative East and began a study of na- 
tional educational problems. It found a Na- 


tional Bureau without influence, and sentiment 
almost wholly provincial. 
Superintendent Greenwood was treasurer of 
the National Organization and a member of 


the Executive Committee. Dr. W. T. Harris 


became National Commissioner of Educati: 


Largely through the influence of Harris and 


Greenwood city school systems throughout the 


nation were carefully graded, based on a 


scientific study of the curriculum and th 
promotion of secondary education. The East 


has contributed much to the West in promot- 
ing sane education, but two leading Mis- 


sourians contributed as much to educational 
progress in the eighteen-nineties as any others. 

By 1890 Kansas City had a real city school 
system. Superintendent Greenwood kept out 
“fads” but encouraged his teachers in taking 


new leads. Whenever he found a superior 


piece of work in a smaller place he took the 
teacher into Kansas City to do it there. In 
this way he introduced great variety without 


sacrifice. Kansas City proved that the ele- 


mentary course can be completed in seven 
years. 


This is but a feeble presentation of Su- 


perintendent Greenwood’s merits. He was lo- 
cally beloved for his great heart and brain 
His state wide activities endeared him to all 
Missouri. His organizing ability and keer 
judgment of persons made him a national 
leader. He is worthy of second place to Dr. 
Harris in any list of great Missouri educators 


STICKING 


Did you fail in the race? 

Did you faint in the spurt 

Where the hot dust choked and burned? 

Did you breast the tape midst the flying dirt 

That the leader’s spikes had spurned? 

Did you do your best— 

Oh, I know you lost, I know that your time 
was bad, 

But the game is not in the winning, lad. 

The best of it since the beginning, lad, 

Is in taking your licking and grinning, lad. 

If you gave them the best you had. 


Did your tackle fall short? 

Did the runner flash by 

With the score that won the game? 

Did it break your heart when you missed the 
try? 

Did you choke with the hurt and shame? 

If you did your best— 

Oh, I know the score; I followed you all th 
way through, 

And that is why I am saying, iad, 

That the best of the fight is the staying, lad, 

And the best of all games is the playing, lad, 

If you give them the best in you. 

—Nelson Robbins 
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Silent Reading in the Intermediate Grades 


Edith Gayton Germane 


HE PRECEDING articles on silent read- 

ing have emphasized repeatedly the re- 

lationship between effective study habits 
and silent reading. In our schools where we 
are turning more and more to books for in- 
formation, one readily realizes the advantage 
of being able to read rapidly and with under- 
standing. 

The intermediate grades seem to be the 
logical place for intensive training in silent 
reading. The work should be begun in the 
primary grades but teachers agree that vo- 
cabulary limitations and mechanical difficulties 
restrict the training in these grades. When 
a pupil enters the fourth grade he should have 
acquired a method of attacking new and diffi- 
cult words and should have formed certain es- 
sential and desirable reading habits such as 
seeing groups of words at a glance. With 
such a foundation, he is ready for rather in- 
tensive, varied and specific exercises which 
may profitably be presented. 

Materials for Silent Reading. 

Since the aim of teaching silent reading is 
to develop the ability to read understandingly 
and as rapidly as possible, it is evident that 
no one type of reading material is adequate. 
Many of us have taken it for granted that be- 
cause a child could read one type of material 
well, he would prove equally skilful in the 
reading of other types. Scientific experiments 
have proven that such is not the case. One 
may read narrative prose with ease but have 
great difficulty in the interpretation of poetry. 
A mastery of the skills necessary in effective 
reading can be secured only by the use of 
abundant and varied materials. Most of the 
actual teaching of reading in the past has 
been limited to the basic reader which as a 
rule contained only stories and poems. Many 
pupils, therefore, found it quite difficult to in- 
terpret content material such as chey met in 
their history or geography texts. The follow- 
ing list suggests sources which would make 
possible a presentation of various types of 
reading material: 

Basal and supplementary readers. 
Texts in history, geography, arithmetic, 
etc. 
Newspapers. 
Pamphlets. 
Magazines. 
Library books. 
Children’s books brought from home. 
Bulletins. 
Teacher’s Objection. 

Many teachers, especially those in rural 
schools or small town schools where there are 
several grades in one room, feel that it is 
practically impossible to give any additional 
time to the teaching of silent reading. Their 
schedule is already over-crowded. It is only 
too true that they have not half enough time 
to do the work they are trying to do. But 
to develop good reading habits, it is not ab- 
solutely necessary to set aside a certain period 
for silent reading and silent reading only. 
The regular history, geography, arithmetic 


or hygiene periods afford the very best op- 
portunity to teach pupils to read understand- 
ingly, discriminately and for specific informa- 
tion. Thus, in the everyday lessons in the 
rural school the pupils are “exposed” to the 
various types of material. Is this subject 
matter being used to the best advantage? 
Is a specific effort being made to improve the 
pupils’ study habits? 

Aids in Developing Good Study Habits: 

During the last ten or fifteen years we 
have heard much about “pupil motivation.” 
It is true that the mind does not do scme- 
thing for nothing. A felt difficulty, a problem, 
a question is necessary for reflective thinking. 
Similarly, a desire, a purpose, a motive is 
necessary for effective reading. In the degree 
that the pupil realizes his present reading 
status, in the degree that he feels the impor~ 
tance of being an effective reader, in the de- 
gree that he desires to improve, to that de- 
gree will he profit from any specific methods 
presented to him. 

What then is the teacher’s problem? It 
would seem that it is two fold: first, to help 
the pupil realize his present status or to 
classify himself, and second, to set up situa- 
tions and direct exercises which will give 
him an opportunity to “practice.” 

(1) The pupil may be helped to “rank” 
himself by submitting him to a standard read- 
ing test and comparing his rate and compre- 
hension score with the standards for that 
particular test. Or, if it is impossible to give 
the standard tests, the teacher may give her 
classes informal or teacher-made tests, check- 
ing speed and comprehension, and then set 
up a class or grade standard. This method of 
testing was presented in detail in a previous 
article on reading. 

(2) There are many school room situations 
which could be used to motivate purposeful 
reading. Only too frequently, the teacher 
ignores such opportunities. When a lesson is 
assigned, she hurriedly and dictatorially says, 
“Take the next five pages.” No directions for 
study are given, the student has no reason 
for perusing the “next five pages” other than 
“the teacher said to do it.” The so-called 
“recitation” is equally uninteresting. Mary is 
called upon to recite, possibly she is asked to 
tell what the first paragraph is about, then 
John is called upon, and so it goes. There is 
no problem uppermost in the minds of the 
pupils, there is no seeking for information, 
there is no forming of conclusions or “think- 
ing through” a situation but one student after 
another, parrot-like, “mouths” the words of 
the author. 

But, one asks, how is it humanly possible 
for the over-worked teacher in the over- 
crowded school to direct the work of the 
pupils so they will be working purposefully, 
so there will be that “inner urge” and so that 
their study periods will be a real seeking for 
information ? 

The “reason for doing” makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to the pupil. Is he pre- 
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paring a lesson because he must do so to get 
a grade, to pass, or has he some real, live 
situation to meet and he, himself wants to 
meet it fairly, squarely? In oral reading, 
teachers have found that pupils have shown 
marked improvement almost over night when 
a real audience wanting to hear the reader’s 
story is substituted for the restless, critical 
group each member of which has the story in 
front of him. Similarly, great improvement 
has been made when in the silent reading the 
child is reading for some specific, and to him, 
worthwhile end. 

The following suggestions have been used 
by many teachers in the various grades to 
motivate the reading: 

1. Reading a story to dramatize it for a 
real audience,—another grade, another room, 
Parent Teachers Association, visitors. 

2. Reading a story to discover whether the 
title fits it or to select another suitable title. 

3. Reading a story with the purpose of re- 
vising the ending. 

4. Reading a story to report to class—sum- 
marize. 

5. To give a brief summary of a paragraph, 
story or article. 

6. To compare different authors’ treatment 
of the same subject. 

7. To substantiate one’s ideas upon a cer- 
tain subject. 

8. To guess what a story or article is to be 
about and reading to verify the guess. 

9. To gather data about some specific prob- 
lem, such as “Why has the city of Detroit 
grown so rapidly.” 

10. To make a list of questions, the answers 
to which form the main parts of an article or 
story. 
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11. To learn how to do something, such as 
make a cake, a booklet, a bird house. 

12. To find the most important thought in 
a sentence, paragraph or chapter. 

13. To be able to contribute to a grou» or 
class study. 

14. To find specific information about some 
specific problem or subject. For example, 
Boy Scouts, Junior Red Cross, Travelling Li- 
brary, Camp Fire Girls. 

15. To see how quickly one can disco 
what a paragraph or section is about, i. e. 
discover the “key” sentence or “key” para- 
graph. 

This list is only suggestive and far from 
complete. One can readily imagine the 
change in attitude of a pupil who is reading 
to prove a point to his class from that when 
he is reading because the teacher has told 
him to do so. 

Conclusions: 

In conclusion it may be said that the teacher 
of pupils in the intermediate grades has a 
splendid opportunity to develop those skills 
necessary in effective study. Mechanical diffi- 
culty is minimized and the regular texts of 
these grades contain various types of subject 
matter. But the work of the pupils must be 
directed. They must be taught to look for 
the main ideas in a selection, they must be 
taught to summarize and re-organize what 
they read and to use such aids as topic sen- 
tences and key paragraphs effectively. The 
desired results are most likely to be attained 
when the pupils themselves feel the need of 
improving thir study habits and are impellei 
by an “inner urge” to read and study. 


—Edith Gayton Germane. 


An Announcement by the President of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association of Negroes 


4b NEGRO TEACHERS of the State 
have manifested a concerted professional 

interest that is highly commendable. 
They voted unanimously to subscribe as a 
body for the SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY, 
an educational magazine of very high rank. 

When a body of six-hundred teachers will 
vote without a dissension to subscribe for 
one educational magazine it is an endorse- 
ment not only of the worth of this publi- 
cation but it is also a demonstration of the 
educational enthusiasm that has taken hold 
of every Negro teacher in the State. We 
hope that this venture will be the means of 
bringing the two associations into closer 
touch with each other. 

Our dual system of education in this State 
is responsible for the two associations but 
since they exist and since we are all working 
for the same great cause, the building of a 
stalwart citizenship, we must as far as possi- 
ble work towards the end that will bring the 
greatest benefits to all the citizens of the 
State of Missouri. 

Respectfully, 
W. H. Harrison, President of the 
Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion of Negroes, 


Note: This issue of The School and Com- 
munity has been mailed to nearly 600 Negro 
teachers using the addresses furnished us by 
Mr. Harrison. If your address is not correct, 
if you do not receive the magazine, or if you 
know of a member of the Negroes’ Associa- 
tion who did not receive it, please give to 
Principal W. H. Harrison, of the Attucks 
School of Kansas City the necessary infor- 
mation. He will expect to hear from you in 
regard to any such errors. 

The School and Community hopes that 
the loyalty of the Negro teachers of Missouri 
and their desire to contribute to the building 
of a better citizenship will be rewarded by 
some benefit derived from reading the official 
organ of the M. S. T. A. 

We believe that the Negro teachers have 
acted wisely in asking this degree of co- 
operation and that our own Executive Com- 
mittee is to be congratulated for their ready 
and favorable response to the request. 

—HEditor. 
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This Week In Missouri History 
Compiled By . 
THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF MISSOURI, COLUMBIA 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary 


HIS WEEK, March 1-7, commemorates 

the successful ending on March 6, 1820, 

and March 2, 1821, of Missouri’s strug- 
gle for statehood. Most American common- 
wealths obtained statehood with ease, some 
had it almost thrust upon them, but Missouri 
won it only after four years of bitter con- 
troversy. Both nation and state were deeply 
aroused. For the first time in history Congress 
divided along sectional lines over the question 
of slavery. 

Even Jefferson, whose seventy-seven years 
had brought peace and conservatism, was 
alarmed. “It (i. e., the Missouri Question) 
is the most portentous one which ever yet 
threatened our Union. In the gloomiest mo- 
ment of the revolutionary war I never had 
any apprehensions equal to what I feel from 
this source.” And two-months later, April 
22, 1820, after the first fight had ended, he 
gloomily and prophetically added: “But this 
momentous question, like a fire bell in the 
night, awakened and filled me with terror. I 
considered it at once as the knell of the 
Union. It is hushed, indeed, for the moment. 
But this is a reprieve only, not a single sen- 
tence.” 

Missourians in 1817 signed their first peti- 
tions for statehood. They continued for three 
years circulating petitions, holding public 
meetings, and adopting resolutions. Missou- 
ri’s population of 66,000 warranted their re- 
quest. On “Jackson Day,” 1818, the anni- 
versary of the battle of New Orleans, the 
subject was first presented in Congress. Pop- 
ular in Missouri, the day was unpropitious in 
Congress. Contention at once arose over the 
question of slavery in the proposed state. 
Two years later a bargain was struck and 
Missourians were empowered to form a state 
government. This was the First Missouri Com- 
promise, signed by President James Monroe 
on March 6, 1820. Slavery was permitted in 
Missouri and prohibited north and west of 
Missouri. 

In pursuance of this act Missouri adopted a 
state constitution on July 19, 1920, held a 
state election in August, and set its new gov- 
ernment in operation in September. Its rep- 
resentative and senators, John Scott, David 
Barton and Thomas H. Benton, appeared in 
Washington, but did not take their seats. 
Missouri’s constitution was examined by Con- 
gress and that body divided again on the 
Missouri question. A bitter struggle resulted. 

The red flag to the northern man was a 
clause in the Missouri constitution which 
commanded the legislature to prohibit free 
negroes from settling here. Henry Clay, Ken- 
tucky’s statesman, eventually effected an 
agreement. This was the Second Missouri 
Compromise, signed by President Monroe on 
Mareh 2, 1821. It provided for the admis- 


sion of Maine, a free state, and of Missouri, 


a slave state, if and when the Missouri legis- 
lature passed a solemn public act that the 
objectionable clause would not be enforced. 
This farcical “solemn public act” was far- 
cically adopted on June 19, 1821. It was 
sent to President Monroe, who on August 10, 
1821, declared Missouri’s admission into the 
Union to be “complete.” 

In a tavern, Missouri, the State, was born. 
Its first constitutional convention and its first 
state legislature met in St. Louis taverns. Its 
first state governor, McNair, took his oath of 
office in a tavern and its first United States 
senators, Barton and Benton. were elected 
there. In keeping with the fitness of things 
that tavern was called the Missouri. 

Missouri was the first state lying entirely 
west of the Mississippi and the second in the 
Louisiana Purchase country. It ranked twen- 
ty-third in population in 1820 and had 66,586 
inhabitants. In size it ranked second in the 
nation, since at that time it did not contain 
the Platte Purchase country and since Vir- 
ginia then included what is now West Virginia. 
Today with its 69,420 square miles it easily 
outranks in size any state lying entirely east 
of the Mississippi. In 1920 Missouri ranked 
eighteenth in area and ninth in population 
in the nation. 

Several exceptional facts are connected with 
Missouri’s struggle for statehood. Missouri 
had a state government in operation nearly a 
year before it was admitted into the Union. 
Missouri’s representative and senators did not 
take their seats in Congress until the end of 
the session of 1820-21, but drew back pay and 
mileage for the full session. Missouri’s first 
constitution was framed and adopted in thirty- 
eight days, and cost only $8,800. It was never 
submitted to the people and governed Missouri 
for nearly half a century. Both the first and 
second Missouri compromises were later vio- 
lated or repealed. 

Missouri was the twenty-fourth state. In 
the nation’s flag, her star, as set by law, is the 
last, counting from left to right, in the third 
row from the top. In the state seal, or coat- 
of-arms, adopted by law on January 11, 1822, 
Missouri was to be represented by a large, 
rising star, surrounded by 23 small stars. I 
have never seen a reproduction of our state 
seal which shows more than 22 small stars, 
and some show only 21. Even the state seal 
which appears in the center of our state flag, 
shows only 22 small stars around the large 
Missouri star, although the blue band around 
this seal has 24 stars. I wonder who first 
made this error? And why has it persisted 
for decades? 

The Week of March 8-14 

One hundred and twenty-one years ago on 
the 10th day of March, Upper Louisiana was 
formally transferred from France to the Unit- 
ed States. This date marks the significant 
event when Missouri ceased to be governed 
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by a European power and became American 
soil. Other important dates of the week are: 
March 8, 1913, when the Legislature approved 
the 17th amendment for the direct electior 
of United States senators; March 9, 189%, 
when the State Historical Society of Missouri 
was incorporated; March 10, 1849, when the 
famous Jackson Resolutions were passed which 
occasioned Benton’s defeat; March 11, 1867, 
when the University of Missouri received its 
first state appropriation from the revenue 
fund; and March 13, 1865, when the Missouri 
State Board of Agriculture was organized. 
In St. Louis on March 9, 1804, Captain 
Amos Stoddard, of the U. S. Army, acting as 
agent of the French republic, received from 
Delassus, the Spanish lieutenant-governor, 
formal possession of Upper Louisiana. Span- 
ish sovereignty over Missouri, which had be- 
gun in 1762, was ended, and the Spanish flag, 
which had waved here since 1770, was low- 
ered. Spain had ceded Louisiana to France 
in 1800 but France had not formally taken 
possession of the upper part until this day. 
In 1803 France had sold Louisiana to the 
United States for $15,000,000. Capt. Stod- 
dard was serving as agent both for France 
and for the United States. Tradition says 


that in response to the wishes of the French 
inhabitants he raised the French flag and left 
it unfurled for twenty-four hours. 

On March 10, 1804, Captain Stoddard took 
possession in the name of the United States 
government and the American flag was raised. 


Missouri, which then contained nearly all of 
the inhabitants of Upper Louisiana, became 
American territory. 

The population was about 10,000, half 
French and half American. Business was con- 
trolled by the French and the French lan- 
guage was generally used. The transfer did 
not cause exultation. Some rejoiced and oth- 
ers wept, but the majority were indifferent to 
the change. The Spanish administration had 
been mild and cheap. The people feared the 
coming of the Americans would bring specu- 
lators, lawyers, taxes, and militia service. 
Their apprehensions were borne out, but other 
things also came. Wealth increased rapidly, 
and population grew faster in a decade than 
it had in a century. By 1810 the latter had 
reached 20, and by 1820, 66,600. A new 
American territory was fast advancing to 
statehood. 

The Week of March 15-21 

This is law-making week in Missouri. Not 
less than eight important legislative acts were 
passed. Some of these have influenced our 
history and several will probably remain in 
force for decades. 

On March 15, 1907, the Missouri House of 
Representatives passed the “initiative and ref- 
erendum” resolution, submitting this amend- 
ment to the vote of the people. The Senate 
had done this on February 25th. The people 
approved the amendment on November 4, 
1908, and it became part of our fundamental 
law. Single tax leaders and labor unions 
were among its original advocates. Neither 
have profited from it. Generally speaking, it 
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has failed to meet either the hopes of its 
supporters or the fears of its opponents. 

Missouri’s state “floral emblem” was adopt- 
ed on March 16, 1923. This state flower is 
the white hawthorne blossom, commonly called 
the “red haw” or “wild haw.” The havw- 
thorne was advocated by the Missouri D. A. R. 
thru its State Floral Committee. Mrs. W. W. 
Graves, of Jefferson City, was chairman of 
this committee and did much to secure the 
adoption. To Miss Sarah Lucile Turner, state 
representative from Kansas City, was given 
the sole honor of the introduction of the bil] 
in the Legislature. Miss Turner was one of 
the first two women elected to the Missouri 
General Assembly. 

The hawthorne was selected because of its 
close identity with the State and its utilitarian 
qualities. In pioneer days its hard wood was 
used for loom shuttles. Its dense foliage 
makes it the bird nest center of the forest. 
Its fruit sustains wild life from fall to spring. 
Its blossoms are in beautiful white clusters. 
More and finer varieties are found in Missouri 
than in any other state. At Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, there is one fine variety of hawthorne 
not found elsewhere. 

On March 17, 1865, in order to make cer- 
tain the adoption of the proposed constitution 
of 1865 and the enforcement of various laws 
passed by the constitutional convention, was 
adopted the so-called “Ousting Ordinance.” 
This law provided for the vacating of more 
than 800 civil officers in the State, including 
judges and county officials. It was bitterly 
opposed and criticized, but it was enforced. 
In effect it aided the “radicals” in confirm- 
ing their control of Missouri for several years. 

Forty years later, to the day, the fourth 
district normal school, now the Southwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, was located 
at Springfield. Eight days later the fifth 
district normal school, now the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, was located 
at Maryville. These were the last two nor- 
mals. The first three, established in 1870 
and 1873, are at Kirksville, Warrensburg, and 
Cape Girardeau. By 1920 these five colleges 
had enrolled 145,000 students. 

On March 17, 1913, the board of pardons 
and paroles, now combined with the prison 
board, and the public service commission were 
created. The latter is one of the most im- 
portant bodies in the State government. 

On March 19, 1907, the bureau of labor 
statistics was created. 

On March 20, 1911, the Missouri Legisla- 
ture ratified the 16th amendment to the Fed- 
eral constitution, giving Congress the right to 
levy an income tax. Both national and state 
governments now levy income taxes. 

The Week of March 22-28 

This is state pride week in Missouri. The 
Missouri state flag, official ‘‘Missouri Day,’ 
new state capitol, and Mark Twain monu- 
ment bills were adopted. Missouri has a state 
day and seal, flag and flower, but no official 
state song. 

“The Oliver Flag,’’ Missouri’s official stand- 
ard, was adopted on March 22, 1913. Its 
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history merits the name. Mrs. R. B. Oliver, 
of Cape Girardeau, designed it. She did this 
at the request of the Missouri Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Ex-Senator R. B. 
Oliver drafted the bill. His nephew, Senator 
Arthur L. Oliver, of Caruthersville, intro- 
duced it in the Legislature in 1909 and again 
in 1911, where it twice passed the Senate but 
failed in the House. The original design of 
the flag, painted by Miss Mary Kochtitzky, of 
Cape Girardeau, was destroyed in the capitol 
fre of 1911. A similar one was made again 
by Mrs. Oliver and introduced in the House 
in 1913 by her nephew, Representative Charles 
C. Oliver, of Cape Girardeau. On this, its 
third venture in the Legislature, the “Oliver 
Flag’ was adopted. 

A reproduction of the state flag is found 
in the session acts of 1913. The design em- 
braces the colors of the national flag, red, 
white and blue. The coat-of-arms of Missouri 
is in the center, denoting the state as the 
political center of the nation with five states 
each to the east and west, and two each to 
the north and south. The twenty-four stars 
on the blue band encircling the coat-of-arms 
signifies that Missouri was the twenty-fourth 
state admitted into the Union. The unique 
feature is the coat-of-arms, which has only 
twenty-three stars. The law provides twenty- 
three small stars and one large star, symboliz- 
ing Missouri. All reproductions of the state 
seal adhere to only twenty-two small stars. 
Why? 

As the adoption of Missouri’s state flag 
and flower were each largely the work of 
a woman, supported by women’s organizations, 
so was the adoption of “Missouri Day.” The 
idea of this day first came to a Missourian 
in Oklahoma, Mrs. Anna Brosius Korn. She 
had been a charter member of the Missouri 
Society of the Sooner State and with her 
friends had felt the need of a commemorative 
day which all could observe. On her return 
to Trenton, Missouri, she drafted a bill for 
inaugurating a Missouri Day. After wide- 
spread endorsement by state organizations, 
the bill was introduced in the Legislature by 
Dr. J. A. Waterman, representative from 
Caldwell county, Mrs. Korn’s native home. 
It unanimously passed both houses and be- 
came a law March 22, 1915. 

As originally drafted the day set apart was 
the first day of October. The author chose 
the fall of the year as the most desirable 
season and wisely preferred October as the 
best month. Mark Twain truly said: ‘“Mis- 
souri is at her best in October.” The first 
day was settled upon as commemorating the 
establishment of the permanent seat of gov- 
ernment at Jefferson City, on October 1, 1826. 
The Legislature to secure exactness changed 
the date to the first Monday in October, not 
knowing, perhaps, that the first Monday was 
also historically a red letter day in our history. 

On the first Monday in October, 1820, Mis- 
souri elected her first two United States sena- 
tors, David Barton and Thomas H. Benton. 

e story runs that Barton was elected first, 
and that it was several days later before Ben- 


ton could muster enough votes. Perpetuated 
for nearly a century in memoirs and his- 
tories, the tradition was not abandoned until 
the last decade when our state historians 
consulted the Senate Journal of the 1820 Mis- 
souri General Assembly. They there found 
that all senatorial candidates were voted on 
at the same time, and that Barton and Benton 
were elected on the same day, October 2, 
1820, which fell on the first Monday of the 
month. 

Among the outstanding acts of the State 
of Missouri the fruits of which will live in 
history is the passage on March 24, 1911, of 
two laws. One authorized an election that 
year for voting $3,500,000 of bonds for erect- 
ing a new State capitol. The other provided 
for the appointment of a State Capitol Com- 
mission Board for building the new state 
house. The people approved the bonds by a 
vote of 144,664 for, to 45,468 against; their 
approval of the commission, consisting of 
E. W. Stephens, Columbia, J. C. A. Hiller, 
Glencoe, A. A. Speer, Chamois, and Theodore 
Lacaff, Nevada, has been unanimous. 

Missouri has had three capitals, St. Louis, 
St. Charles and Jefferson City, and many 
capitols, of which three were regarded as 
permanent. The first of these’ latter three 
was built in 1823-24 in Jefferson City. It 
cost $25,000, and served as mansion and 
state house. It burned in 1837 and Missouri 
lost records that will never be replaced. The 
second permanent capitol, begun in 1838, was 
to cost $75,000. When finished it cost nearly 
$350,000. It was destroyed by fire on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1911. The last state house was be- 
gun in 1913. Exclusive of grounds and fur- 
nishing, it cost $3,600,000. The paintings 
and decoration cost $700,000. 

The state capitol is Missouri’s most beau- 
tiful building. It stands a monument of art 
and utility to citizens and commission. It 
is the first building erected by Missourians 
that does justice to them and their state. It 
is one of the greatest standing proofs of a 
forward looking people who have retained 
the gift of bearing righteous men of ability 
and integrity. 


Missouri has produced many men of rank. 


Of these Mark Twain is easily first. A real 
son of Missouri by birth and rearing, en- 
vironment and character, he is the typical 
Missourian of the 19th century. It was in 
keeping with the fitness of events, that in 
less than a year after his death the State 
of Missouri on March 28, 1911, approved the 
erection of a Mark Twain monument at Flor- 
ida, Missouri. In this village of Monroe coun- 
ty, the great author, humorist, and philoso- 
pher was born on November 30, 1835. Such 
a birthplace deserves honor and preservation. 
Thru the public efforts of “Dad” M. A. Vio- 
lette, of Florida, the natal home has been 
saved. Thru the efforts of the Northeast Mis- 
souri Press Association a Mark Twain State 
Memorial Park has been created. The home 
and park, clear of debt by public donation, is 
now the property of the State of Missouri. 
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The Week of March 29-April 4 

This week marks the inauguration of the 
Pony Express. On April 3, 1860, a pony 
rider with a bag of mail dashed along the 
streets of St. Joseph to the Missouri river 
landing and was ferried across that stream 
on the first lap of a 2,000 mile trip across 
the continent. On the same day a rider started 
from San Francisco eastward to St. Joseph. 
So was begun the famous Pony Express. 

The first trip was made in 10 days. Horses 
were changed every 25 miles, later the sta- 
tions were reduced to 10 miles. Riders av- 
eraged 75 miles. The longest continuous ride 
was made by “Buffalo Bill,’ 384 miles. The 
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fastest trip was made in 7 days and 17 hours, 
or 10.7 miles an hour, when President Lip. 
coln’s inaugural address was carried to the 
Coast. The rate was $5.00 a letter. The 
greatest feat in fast riding was done by “Pony 
Bob” who made 120 miles in 8 hours and jj 
minutes, 14.7 miles an hour. 

The Pony Express lived until 1862, when 
the telegraph was completed across the con. 
tinent. During its short life it was the mar. 
vel of a nation. It did great service ip 
bringing the East and Middle West in closer 
communication with the Pacific coast. As 4 
source of tales and traditions it has been a 
treasure house to western authors. 


Physical Education in the Rural Schools 


Dr. Henry S. Curtis, Director of Hygiene and Physical Education for Missouri. 
An address delivered before the Iowa State Teachers Association. 


ARMERS ARE apt to say that their boys 

do not need physical education because 

they get plenty of exercise on the farm. 
In their point of view they overlook the girls 
entirely, but physical education is much more 
significant for girls than it is for boys. They 
also overlook most of the larger purposes of 
physical education. 

They conceive the purpose of physical edu- 
cation as the development of muscular 
strength. Most leaders in this field regard 
muscular strength as one of the subordinate 


purposes, but even in this claim they are mis- 


taken. Country boys do not do better in 
standard strength tests than city boys. They 
are a little stronger in their backs and arms, 
but not so strong in their legs as arule. There 
were sixteen states in which there was a 
larger rejection of country boys from army 
service than city boys. 

Health is one of the main purposes of 
physical education. There is one doctor for 
every 500 people in the city and one for 
every 1000 in the country. A far larger per- 
centage of the boys and girls in the country 
schools have defective teeth, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids than city children, and, strange 
as it may seem, there is a much larger per- 
centage of mal-nutrition. 

The physical development from farm work 
makes the boy one-sided and awkward as a 
rule. Nearly all are round or stooped shoul- 
dered. As physical training the work of the 
modern farm does not yield the same results 
as the farm of a half century ago. The boy 
riding a Fordson, does not get much more 
exercise than the boy who is running a Ford. 
Riding a twine-binder is not comparable to the 
exercise of swinging a cradle. 

Fundamentally, however, play is the great 
means of social adjustment whereby children 
get acquainted with each other and learn 
how to get on with other children, to make 
friends and to establish leadership and com- 
radeship. 

It is in play that nearly all the habits of 
life are formed. Probably there never was a 
man who cheated in business who had not 
cheated thousands of times before in his play. 
There are certain temptations that lie very 


near the surface with all of us, and when 
there is nothing else to occupy the mind, they 
nearly always put in an appearance. There 
are country schools at which nearly every 
boy and girl go wrong. Almost the only pro- 
tection against evil gossip and vicious as- 
sociations is to keep the mind before and after 
school full of healthy play and vigorous in- 
terests. 

One difficulty at the rural school is that 
they have tried to play games which are in- 
possible there. There are not enough chil- 
dren for baseball. Usually there will not be 
more than seven or eight boys over nine 
years old. It takes eighteen for a game. 
Girls play very little. If they will change 
however, to indoor or playground baseball, 
played on a forty foot diamond, the girls will 
play nearly as much as the boys and will 
come to play nearly as well. As the diamond 
is small, the basemen may also be the fielders. 

In many places they are attempting to play 
basketball at the rural school also; but there 
are few places with ten boys or twelve girls 
old enough to play. Almost the only way 
basketball is possible is to have the boys and 
girls play together, but they are supposed to 
play by different rules. Girl should not play 
by boys’ rules and boys should not tackle 
girls. The rules say that under fourteen, chil- 
dren should play by six minute quarters, that 
all girls at least should have a physical ex- 
amination. Country children usually pay no 
attention to quarters and neither girls nor 
boys have physical examinations. Basketball 
is undoubtedly the most severe strain on the 
heart of any game played. Many authorities 
say it should not be played below sixteen. It 
should undoubtedly be forbidden at the rural 
school. 

In place of basketball they should play vol- 
ley ball. Volley ball may be played by all 
boys and all girls without danger. It takes 
very little space—may be played with larger 
or smaller numbers, may be begun at the age 
of eight and carried on to eighty. It meets 
actual conditions and needs. Volley ball is 
the most effective remedy that we have for 
round shoulders and forward head which are 
almost universal among country children. It 
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is a game which is adapted to country life. 
In a few places farmers’ volley ball clubs 
have been organized within the last few years. 
We require volley ball in the program in Mis- 
souri. 

Circle dodge ball with five to ten on a side 
is another admirable game for the country 
school. It uses all the children and keeps 
them all on their toes. It should be played 


py regular teams for a regular season. 


Every country school should have also at 
least a sixty-yard track on which the children 
may practice the standard athletic tests which 
have become uniform for the country and are 
being generally used. 


Every country school should have a tennis 
court. Tennis requires only two or four play- 
ers. It is essentially a country game and 


can be provided in the rural schools much 
more cheaply than anywhere else. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the country is 
sociability and acquaintance. The country is 
the most attractive place to live where the 
advantages of the city are accessible. Good 
roads and automobiles have made the city as 
accessilble to the farmer as it is to the city 
man who must use the street car. The spirit 
of sociability and play are the country’s great- 
est needs. There should be a good-sized park 
in each county which would serve as a camp- 
ing ground for the boy scouts and camp-fire 
girls, for tourists and others; for the preserva- 
tion and multiplication of game, and, the 
county baseball ground and swimming hole. 
The popularity of these facilities where they 
have been provided, indicate that they can be 
furnished at less than a quarter of the ex- 
penses per user than is required in the city. 


Why I Believe in the P. T. A. 


A Radio Address Delivered by A. H. Monsess, of Kansas City, Mo. 


O TELL WHY I BELIEVE in the P. T. 

A. requires that I tell what I consider 

to be the merits of the organization. To 
endeavor to give an adequate exposition of 
all of the merits of the P. T. A. in a 10 min- 
ute talk would, of course, be foolish. I might 
attempt such a stunt if I had not for 10 years 
had a P. T. A. as a right hand bower at my 
side or on my back. However, let me say 
on the outset that as I think of these 10 years 
I am truly grateful for and deeply appreciate 
the activities of the P. T. A. because of the 
manner in which it at all turns of the road 
encouraged the teachers, supported the poli- 
cies of the school and championed the needs 
of the school in every way possible. 

In the few minutes that I have at my dis- 
posal, I shall discuss briefly several of what 
I consider to be among the outstanding merits 
of the P. T. A. 

The first merit of which I wish to speak 
is that of active co-operation with the school. 
In no school can there be that degree of suc- 
cess which both teachers and patrons desire 
unless the teachers and the patrons actively 
co-operate. Passive co-operation is not suffi- 
cient. It has been my observation that the 
parents who are active in the P. T. A. are 
always genuinely interested in the progress of 
their children and hence are ready to serve 
the school in any way that may aid the teach- 
er to function most effectively. 

But, one may ask, what has the P. T. A. to 
do with the parent being more active in her 
co-operation with the school? In answer to 
this question let me say that the P. T. A. 
serves as a broadcasting station, transmitting 
information valuable both to the parent and 
to the teacher. In the meetings some phase 
of the parents’ duties and responsibilities to- 
ward the child and school or some phase of the 
school’s policy and endeavor is discussed. For 
example, the principal of a school may learn 
that many of the pupils who are expected to 
devote some time at home to their studies have 


not formed good study habits. In such a 
school it is quite probable that many of the 
patrons have not considered seriously the man- 
ner in which and the conditions under which 
their children go about their home work. If 
the school has a P. T. A. the principal has 
an opportunity in its meetings to point out 
the important factors of good study habits that 
parents should know about in order that they 
may support the school in the endeavor to 
obtain satisfactory progress in school work. 
On the other hand, through the meetings of 
the P. T. A. it is possible to allay promptly 
and effectively any misapprehensions in the 
minds of patrons regarding conditions at 
school. For instance, at my school a swim- 
ming pool has been opened this year. The 
most effective way to allay any fear on the 
part of the parents that the water in the pool 
is not safe to swim in is to have explained to 
the P. T. A. the measures that are taken to 
insure the absolute safety of the water for 
swimming. Again, a discussion given before 
the P. T. A. on such a topic as ““Measures tak- 
en to safeguard our boys against serious ef- 
fects resulting from football and basketball’’ 
is I believe the very best sort of a measure 
for securing the support of patrons for ath- 
letics in schools. So I say that through the 
meetings of the P. T. A. there is a great 
possibility for giving and securing such in- 
formation as will result in active co-operation 
between parents and teachers which is essen- 
tial to the highest degree of progress 

It is quite pertinent at this point to call 
attention to the fact that the magnitude of 
this merit of the P. T. A. will be in direct pro- 
portion to the percentage of the patrons and 
teachers that attend the meetings of the or- 
ganization. Hence, I wish that the patrons 
of my school might look upon attendance at 
the meetings of the P. T. A. as they do upon at- 
tendance at their club or lodge or Sunday 
school and church. I would that they might 
think of the P. T. A. as an organization es- 
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tablished mainly for the purpose of securing 
and maintaining the most perfect harmony 
between themselves and the teachers in the 
effort to make more beautiful the character 
and stronger the body and mind of every 
school boy and girl. 

The second merit of the P. T. A. to which 
I wish to ca!l your attention is its active co- 
operation with the Board of Education and 
with municipal authorities. Not infrequently 
does a P. A. serve a community most ac- 
ceptably by playing the role of advocate with 
the Board of Education or civic authorities. 
As everyone knows, the members of the Board 
of Education ‘serve the schools without re- 
muneration and usually are busy citizens. 
Thus it seems right that the other residents 
of a community should put their shoulders 
to the wheel and help the Board of Education 
in every constructive way possible in order 
that the educational needs of the community 
may be adequately provided for with justice 
to all. You know, the very large percentage 
of the membership of a P. T. A. is composed 
of patrons of the school and not of employees 
of the Board of Education. Thus, when the 


patrons of a school find it necessary to vote 
bonds in order to meet the needs of the school 
and assure the Board of Education that they 
recognize the need of a bond issue and will 
vote for one if given the opportunity, the 
Board of Education will act with greater dis- 
patch than it would if it did not have the as- 


surance of the active and organized support 
of the people who “pay the bills.’ 

In a like manner the P. T. A. often co- 
operates with municipal authorities. For ex- 
ample, through the co-operation of this or- 
ganization with other similar organizations, a 
Missouri town several years ago passed a cur- 
few law; in a number of towns a general 
cleanup day has been observed annually for 
a number of years, and in many towns more 
sanitary conditions have been provided in the 
public buildings. 

Another need in our busy, complex civiliza- 
tion that is given consideration by the P. T. A. 
is the provision for the friendly meeting of 
parents and teachers. In order that parents 
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and teachers may establish and maintain a 
sympathetic and genuinely human interest in 
each other it is imperative that they occasion- 
ally meet each other face to face and ex- 
change greetings. For the teacher to visit the 
home of each of the pupils is impossible nowa- 
days. For parents to visit the teacher in the 
class room is important but such a visit bears 
the earmarks of a business call; for natural- 
ly, the conversation or discussion carried on 
between parent and teacher there assumes th 
nature of “shop talk.” But the meetings of 
the P. T. A. provide the opportunity for par- 
ent and teacher to meet socially not as patron 
and teacher but as do Eastern Stars, as « 
Rebeccas, as do any of the organizations that 
have as one of their purposes the promotion 
of the happiness and fraternal spirit of their 
members. Here they meet as do church mem- 
bers, club members, lodge members, as friends 
—nothing more nor less. 

To cultivate such friendship between parent 
and teacher is to stimulate an attitude of calm 
consideration and genuine human sympathy 
that causes the parent and teacher alik« 
hold in restraint such words and unkind deeds 
as cut asunder all the tender cords that bind 
heart to heart. Such endeavor surely is com- 
mendable, for if the harmonious adjustment 
between the varied interests of the patrons 
of our schools and the purposes and efforts 
of those employed to do the work of th 
schools shall be accomplished so as to secure 
the most effective sort of teamwork, the mind 
and heart must ever sit in council together. 
To do that, I know to be the purpose of the 
P. T. A.; that, I believe, the P. T. A. is bring- 
ing to pass; and that, to my mind, is the “‘cap 
sheaf,” the most laudable merit of the organi- 
zation. 

In conclusion, therefore, let me express 
the hope that day by day, more and more of 
the communities over the State of Missouri 
may catch the spirit of the P. T. A. and there- 
by help to keep aglow the fires of human in- 
terest and sympathy for they are heaven borne 
and God sent and without them education is 
fraught with danger and is scarcely worth 
the price paid for it. 


PLAY THE GAME 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close tonight— 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his Captain’s hand on his shoulder smote; 
“Play up! Play up! And play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red— 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke; 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment’s blind with dust and 
smoke. 


The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far and Honor a name, 

But the voice of a schoolboy rallies the ranks, 
“Play up! Play up! And play the zame!” 


This is the word that year by year, 
While in her place the School is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 
And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 
Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling, fling to the host behind— 
“Play up! Play up! And play the game!” 
—Anonymous 
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AN ORIGINAL METHOD OF 
HANDWASHING 


Mr. Verne Martin, the teacher of the Mey- 
ersville school in Grundy county has a novel 
and effective way of keeping the hands of 
his children clean. We are glad to publish 
the picture of his “invention” and the de- 
scription of it as furnished to us through the 
kindness of Miss Ethlyn Cockrell, Public 
Health Nurse for Grundy county: 

“One day Mr. Martin drove a big nail 
through a sixty cent bucket and into the hole 
a thirty cent spiggot he clinched, then he 

repeated the operation on 
the other side of the 
oucket, filled the pail with 
water and set it on the 
stove to warm. An im- 
srovised pedestal had 
been arranged near the 
school house on a spot 
where the drainage was 
zood and when the water 
was at the right tempera- 
ture the bucket was plac- 
2d on this pedestal. The 
a Vee lines marched by the 
teacher who poured into the hands of each 
pupil a teaspoonful of liquid soap made 
from a bar of hard water Castile and a gal- 
lon of water. The rubbing process began 
at once the spiggots were opened and the 
lather was washed off by the streams of 
water about the size of a lead pencil which 
spouted therefrom. Two pairs of hands were 
served at a time with very little trouble and 
excellent order. The idea may be worth pass- 
ing on.” 


The South School building of Milan recently 
staged a school exhibit at which more than 
five hundred were present. A feature of the 
event was the contest between two divisions 
of the eighth grade as to which could secure 
the more visitors. The losing side will give 
a party and dinner. The program included, 
in addition to the inspection of the school 
work placed on exhibit, various physical edu- 
cation drills, folk dancing, a moving picture 
and an address by the school superintendent, 
Felix J. Appleby. 
Charles F. Dienst, superintendent of schools 
soise, Idaho, is a candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Idaho State Teachers Associa- 
tion, according to the official ballot published 
in the February number of the official organ 
of the Association. Superintendent Dienst 
will be remembered by many Missourians as 
one time principal of the St. Charles high 
school, the position he held immediately before 
going to Idaho. 
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A Basketball Tournament held at Cuba on 
January 22-24 is declared by officers of the 
event to be one of the best ever held by the 
Association of South Central Missouri. The 
citizens of Cuba donated $100 and the county 
a like sum for the financing of the event. The 
door receipts amounted to nearly $600. The 
association has a nice balance for its further 
activities. The boys championship was won 
by Cuba and the girls of Steelville carried 
off the honors for their class. It is said that 
Cuba has one of the best teams in that section 
of the state. V. M. Hanshaw is chairman of 
the Athletic Committee and Ora G. Schwiddie 
is the secretary. 
A CALL FOR AID 

Dear Sir: 

We are having a hard time to find someone 
to exchange our school paper with. Our pa- 
per is the Arnold Leader and is published 
about four times a year. It contains school 
news stories and poems by the children. 

We would thank you so much if you could 
find some school with which we could ex- 
change papers. Please write and tell us, or 
probably you could insert this in your “School 
and Community.” 

Yours truly 
Jno. F. Ardinger, Assistant Bus. Man. of 
the Arnold Leader, Lexington, Mo. 

The editor of the “School and Community” 
thinks that the Arnold Leader is worth putting 
on your exchange list and that this letter 
should bring many exchanges to the desk of 
its official staff. 


Mr. Elsea Reports Interesting Items 


ALLAWAY COUNTY is the first to attain 

the attendance of 100% of her rural teach- 

ers at the demonstration meetings held by 
Mr. A. F. Elsea, Rural Supervisor for the State 
Department of Education in the Northeast Mis- 
souri District. County Superintendent J. C. 
Humphreys is to be congratulated on the loy- 
alty of his teachers and the personal industry 
which this record indicates. 

Mr. Elsea reports that attendance has been 
exceptionally good in all the counties that he 
has visited this year. In Boone county 108 teach- 
ers and 401 pupils were reached. In Knox 
county every rural teacher but two attended the 
meetings. Two rainy days in Sullivan kept 
only seven teachers away. He reports further 
that 84 of the schools in Boone county have or- 
ganized club work and that 32 have Parent- 
Teacher organizations. Knox county was the 
first in Northeast Missouri to enroll 100% of 
its teachers in the M. S. T. A. In St. Charles 
county most of the teachers belong to the N. 
E. A 
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“THE LITTLE READ SCHOOL MARM” 


The above is the caption of an article appear- 
ing in Worlds Work for December. The 
author of the article, Ernest Greenwood, de- 
precates the fact that so large a part of the 
teachers of the public schools are lacking the 
minimum qualifications for their work. The 
parents he says are to blame. He states that 
while salaries have increased in the number 
of dollars since 1913 there has actually been 
a decrease of 6 per cent. in the purchasing 
power of the present salary as compared with 
that of: the salaries of 1913. This condition 
he blames for the “little readness’”’ of the 
teacher. 

An “Identification test’? held recently in a 
county normal school in Wisconsin gave ad- 
ditional evidence of the teachers lack of gen- 
eral information: The test is reproduced be- 
low. Try it. We think that identifying 75 
out of the one hundred would be pretty fair. 


Identify the following: 


Abyssinia 

Harvey 

Kellogg 

Amundsen 

Muscle Shoals 

Marathon 

Firpo 

Bok 

Bonus 

Macdonald 

Brookhart 

Bulgaria 

Daugherty 

Child Labor Amend- 
ment 

Dawes 

Walsh 

Carpentier 

Pinchot 

Sun Yat Sen 

Herrin 

Bloc 

Davis 

Ford 

Dr. Frederick Cook 

Corfu 

Curie 

D’Annunzio 

DD. A, B. 

McAdoo 

Denby 

Al Smith 

Dinosaur 

Hughes 

De Valera 

Yokohama 

Kemal Pasha 

. -. = 

Lenin 

Charles H. Levermore 

Lloyd George 

Lodge 

Mellon 

J. P. Morgan 

Frances Willard 


Maud Ballington 
Booth 

Paderewski 

Gorgas 

Mussolini 

Nansen 

Oberammergau 

Obregon 

Gov. We‘ton 

Petrograd 

Pius XI 

Trotzky 

Sinclair 

Steinmetz 

Stinnes (Hugo) 

La Follette & Su- 
preme Court 

Tariff 

Tax-exempt Securities 

Budget 

Teapot Dome 

Caliph 

Underwood 

Doheny 

Tut 

Charles W. Eliot 

Lyman Abbott 

Albert Fall 

Fiume 

Poincaré 

Gandhi 

Ruhr 

Venizelos 

Hoof and Mouth Dis- 


ease 
Adolfo de la Huerta 
Burbank 
Goethals 
Helen Keller 
Robert E. Peary 
Ben. B. Lindsey 
Jane Addams 
Leonard Wood 
Mobilization Day 
ZR-1 
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Taft 
Ernest Thompson Se- 
ton 
John Wanamaker 
Babe Ruth McCutcheon 
Mile. Suzanne Leng- Edna Ferber 
len Son of the Midd! 


Clara Barton Border 
Alex. Graham Bell 

Mr. Greenwood concludes his article with 
this rather striking paragraph: 

“We are getting exactly what we are pay- 
ing for. The little red school house may b 
passing and its place taken by modern, well- 
constructed, consolidated schools. But the ‘lit- 
tle read school marm’ is not only with us but 
in constantly increasing numbers. The resi 
will be a nation of only partially educated 
persons, an easy prey for all sorts of half- 
baked socialistic, radical, and even anarchistic 
ideas, and with the exception of a compara- 
tively small group nobody seems to give a 
damn—not even the parents.” 


Borah 

H. G. Wells 
Pershing 
Volstead 


Miss Groo of Portland, Ore., Who Captures 
First Prize in Home Lighting Contest 
Specializes in Literary Activities. 


An exceptionally bright student in the Lin- 
coln High School, from which she will grad- 
uate next June, Julia Sutherland Groo of 
Portland, Oregon, winner of the first prize in 
the International Home Lighting Contest, did 
not take participation in the contest lightly. 
As president of the Philos, a literary club in 
her school, Miss Groo has always enjoyed writ- 
ing and when the contest was announced in 
Portland, she immediately began to study the 
subject of Home Lighting. 

Before she submitted her essay, she re-wrote 
it a number of times until she obtained what 
she thought was perfection. 

Miss Groo is President of the Joma School 
Sorority, Vice President of the senior class and 
exceedingly popular with her class-mates. Be- 
fore entering high school, where she is special- 
izing in English and Arts, she attended sev- 
eral schools in Portland and before that, 
schools in Salt Lake City, Utah. She was 
born in Ogden, Utah, October 2, 1906, and 
moved with her parents, Jay S. and Mrs. T. 
Groo, to Portland in 1911. 

Next fall, Miss Groo intends to enter the 
University of Oregon to continue her studies. 


Jefferson City Pupils Rank Well. 


Jefferson City pupils rank well according to 
tests recently made by Dr. J. W. Saupe of the 
School of Education, University of Missouri, 
and reported in the Jefferson City Post. 

Dr. Saupe in commenting on the report as 
submitted to the officials of the Jefferson City 
Schools says: 
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“The foregoing findings indicate that the 
instruction given in the Jefferson City Junior 
High School is of a very high character. While 
the pupils are only of average intelligence, the 
actual school achievement of the pupils is of 
a character equal to that usually secured from 
pupils who are above average intelligence.” 
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“It is a pleasure to submit a report that 
shows such a good condition as was found 


in the Jefferson City Junior School. The ad- 
ministration, teachers and pupils are to be con- 
gratulated upon the good showing made by the 
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The New Gymnasium of the Chillicothe Business College. 


The Chillicothe Business College recently opened its new $60,000 gymnasium. The event 
was celebrated by a public reception and ball on the night of January 15th. 

The building is of velour brick, 70 x 112 feet, with a basket ball court 50 x 85 feet. 
It is equipped with lockers, shower baths and dressing rooms, and has a seating capacity of 


1200. 


The business men of Chillicothe evidenced their appreciation of the institution by con- 
tributing toward the erection of this new addition. 





COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
OFFERED STUDENT FOR 
BEST ESSAY ON ROADS 


N OFFER of four years at college with 

all expenses paid is contained in an an- 

nouncement by the Highway Education 
Board of the sixth annual good roads essay 
contest, in which all high school students are 
eligible to participate. 

Students are requested to write essays on 
the subject “Economies Resulting from High- 
way Improvement,” having in the two pre- 
ceding years written papers on subjects deal- 
ing with highways and religion and highways 
and home life. 

The contest in the various states usually is 
sponsored by one of the leading universities 
or the state department of education, which 
aids in the announcement of the contest and 
at its termination names competent judges 
to determine the best essay from that state. 
This applies also to the District of Columbia 
and the outlying possessions. 

The principal prize is a four years uni- 
versity scholarship, offered by H. S. Firestone, 
of Akron, Ohio, a member of the Highway 
Education Board, of which the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, Dr. J. J. Tigert, is chair- 
man. This scholarship, which in the past five 
years has been won by three young women 
and two young men, provides that the suc- 


cessful contestant may attend any college or 
university in the United States, with tuition, 
room, board, books and special fees paid by 
the donor. It is said to be the largest single 
educational award offered in this country, and 
its estimated value to the winning student is 
approximately $1,000 annually, or at least 
$4,000 for the four years. 

Many state awards are offered by the co- 
operating organizations including tuition 
scholarships, cash prizes, loving cups and 
medals. 

By educational authorities this annual com- 
petition among high school students is de- 
clared to have been the first essay contest to 
assume national proportions. Entire high 
schools often participate as part of their 
school duties. 

The award in 1924 went to John Liska, a 
Wisconsin high school student, whose subject 
was “The Relation of Improved Highways to 
Home Life.” The first winner, Miss Kath- 
arine Butterfield, of Weiser, Idaho, was grad- 
uated last year from Northwestern University, 
near Chicago. Other successful students were 
Miss Garland Johnson, Bridgeport, West Vir- 
ginia, 1921; Karl G. Pearson, District of Co- 
lumbia and Lindsborg, Kansas, 1922, and Miss 
Dorothy Roberts, Harlan, Kentucky, 1923. 
With the exception of Liska, all of these stu- 
dents are in college, and he will enter when 
he has completed his high school course. 
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Rules of the contest do not limit participa- 
tion to high school seniors, but provide that 
any student attending high school may sub- 
mit an essay. No other conditions, except 
those governing the preparation of the paper 
itself, are provided. Essays must not exceed 
700 words in length and must be handed 





OPEN GATES, A Book of Poems for Boys 
and Girls of Junior High School Age, 
compiled and edited by Susan Thompson 
Spaulding and Francis Trow Spaulding. 
Pages 384. Published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin Company. Price $1.20 list. 

OPEN GATES is a compilation of some 
200 poems most of which normal boys and girls 
of Junior High School age will read and en- 
joy if “the Gates’ are not closed with too 
much formal study and cut and dried direc- 
tions for studying and memorizing. The au- 
thors evidently believe, notwithstanding the 
fact (maybe because of it) that both have 
had experience with schools of the junior high 
type, that poetry is to be enjoyed by children 
and not simply to be used by teachers as ma- 
terial for tasks. 

A helpful and pleasant feature of the vol- 
ume is “The Gates,” a story of a boy and a girl 
who wanted to get into the books but were 
frightened away by some of the dignified old 
tomes who stood guard. Their first experiences 
with some of the kindlier ones were made un- 
pleasant by a lot of black-lettered signs such as 
“where’s this?” and “what’s that?” and “why 
was so and so?” It’s a happily told fable 
and full of suggestions. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE WRITTEN 

EXAMINATION, by G. M. Ruch. Pages 

193 plus x. Published by Scott, Foresman 

and Company. Price $1.80. 

The author of this new book is associate 
professor of education and psychology in the 
State University of Iowa and was associated 
with Dr. Terman in the Stanford Revision of 
the Binet test. He presents in this volume a 
very complete summary of the newer objec- 
tives and theories of examination methods. 
The book is rich in illustrative material and 
unnecessary technicalities have been success- 
fully avoided. Nearly forty pages of the ap- 
pendix are devoted to examples of objective 
tests. 

The general preface is written by Dr. Er- 
nest Horn in which he says: ‘There has now 
developed a new type of test program. ... 
These and more perfect methods of testing 
fill a need which cannot be met by the use of 
the standardized tests. Dr. Ruch has 
performed a real service in illustrating so 
clearly the different ways in which these tests 
may be prepared.” 


EW/ 
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school principals or teachers not later than 
May 1, 1925. Selection of the best essay is by 
a process of elimination. 

Complete information will be forwarded 
each person who inquires of the Highway 
Education Board, Willard Building, Wash. 
ington, D. C 


THE LITTLE BOOKSHELF, The Blue Book 
of the Children’s Library, by Grace Conk. 
lin Williams. Pages 174. Published by 
Rand McNally and Company. 

This is a valuable book for those who are 
in any way responsible for the character of 
the books placed before the children of the 
schools and the homes. In the twenty-seven 
chapters the author discusses such subjects 
as “‘What the Children Want and What They 
Should Have”, “Fiction in the Grammar 
Grades”, “Library Arrangement”, “The Mech- 
anism of Circulation’, “Supplementary Read- 
ing for School Work’”’, “Reading Methods” and 
“What Teachers Should Read.” Each page 
is alive with practical suggestions and stimu- 
lating discussion. This book placed in every 
school library should have a wholesome in- 
fluence on the teacher, the pupil and on the 
library. 








TEACHING: A BUSINESS 
By M. G. KIRKPATRICK 
A practical manual of common sense in school 


management. Helpful and readable. A sound and 
interesting aid to elementary teachers. | 


Just published. Mailing-price $1.40 


THE KELPIES 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL II 
The Kelpics live down at the bottom of the sea, | 
among the rocks and kelp, but when the moon 
shines they come up on the beach to play. What 
they do, and what fun they have, is shown in 
forty of the prettiest colored pictures ever set 
before first-grade children. A jolly book, care- 
fully graded, with extra large type. 


Just published. Mailing-price, 65c 


PREHISTORIC MAN 
Human Life in the Old and New Stone Ages 
By MARY E. BOYLE 
For Grammar-grade History Readings 
This book will teach young readers that to ap- 
preciate the real meanings of the Scriptures they 
must lend an ear to the lessons extracted from 
the earth—to the answers yielded by the contents 
of caves, glaciers, and river deposits; to the 
stories mutely told by raised and sunken beaches. 
Stones and bones will help them to interpret the 

great traditions of Holy Writ. 


Just published. Mailing-price, 85c 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street 221 East 20th Street 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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The World’s Greatest Need is Your Greatest Opportunity 


Roger W. Babson, the prophet of modern business, says, “The need of the hour is not more fac- 
tories, not more railroads or steamships, not more armies or navies, but rather more religious 
education.” 

When Mr. Babson speaks, thousands of business men heed. They hasten to invest their money in 
accord with his advice. Will you invest your time this summer in an undertaking that will help 
meet what he says is the world’s greatest need,—and which will pay you well while doing it? 


A ‘‘Different’’ Vacation This Summer 


A vacation spent in traveling for THE BOOK OF LIFE will give you welcome relief from the 
monotony and tension of school teaching. Yet your school experience ideally fits you to fill such 
a position successfully. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is different. You will find an opportunity to grow, to develop a new side 
of your nature, to uncover hidden abilities in yourself, and to render a real Christian service. 


TRIBUTES! We guarantee you a definite income, with no limit to what 
“The attractive arrangements of the you may earn above that. The work will bring you in 
—— ~d pm anh gp A nasi contact with the finest people in any community visited. 
adds lustre to its dignity and truth, You will be associated with men and women of the highest 
This work will make the Bible a character, education and ability. After an experience so 
weed beck in the home and 0 ‘book invigorating, inspiring and profitable, you may win a per- 


of life’ indeed.” - : "Sean 
“A work of rare merit. Will re- manent position in our organization, 


kindle and intensify an interest in : 
Bible study.” Write for Booklet 


“True religious education, ideal for 
teachers and parents.” ‘*The World’s Greatest Need’’ 


This interesting booklet tells more about THE BOOK OF 
LIFE and the possibilities it offers for service and income. 
Write for it now. Tell us all about yourself, your position, 
your age, your religious afhliations—anything that bears 
upon your experience, education and ambition. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. INC. 
2327 Prairie Avenue - - Chicago, Ill. 


oe | 
ELBA KILBURN é 
“The time spent in your work has } 
been the most interesting and profit- 


able of my life. My income is dou- 
ble the salary I received as a teach- 
_ 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, by 
Walter Robinson Smith. Pages 275. Pub- 
lished by the American Book Company. 

This is one of the American Education Se- 
ries of which Dr. George D. Strayer is the 
general editor. There can be no higher com- 
pliment paid to it than to say that it has been 
properly named. Doctor Smith, while failing 
to agree with some of the prophets of gloom 
in the often repeated statement that the youth 
of today are less well governed than were his 
ancestors, nevertheless thinks that the failure 
of the old “beneficient tyranny” regime has 
left the situation somewhat chaotic, and that 
some have discarded the authoritative type 
without developing an adequate system to take 
its place. That school discipline should be 
constructive all will agree, but not every one 
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sees the great significance of social contro] 
as compared with individual discipline and the 
value of the group influence and interaction 
as it is portrayed in Constructive School Dj 
cipline. It is hard to imagine a volume 
would have a greater appeal to ali classes of 
educators, because it treats very thorouvh! 
a problem in which every teacher and sch 
administrator is directly interested. 


GENERAL LANGUAGE, A Series of Les 
in Grammar, Word Study, and Hist ory 
of the English Language for Junior High 
Schools, by Sterling A. Leonard and Riah 
Fagan Cox. Pages 266 plus xvi. Pub. 
lished by Rand McNally and Company. 
As the title implies the purpose of the av- 
thors is-to lay a general groundwork for the 











Make Vacation Pay 
DouBLe 


by combining study with recreation at 
COLORADO COLLEGE, in the famous 
Pikes Peak region. Special courses for 
teachers. All work counts toward col- 
lege degrees. Faculty guides conduct 
mountain parties. Tennis, golf, riding. 
A post-card will bring full information. 
You will be surprised at the delightful 
summer you may have at moderate cost. 
All arrangements, including registration, 





can be made by mail. 


Address 
Director of the Summer School, 
Colorado College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

















SUPERIOR 


Is a good place to buy your 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


Exclusive Distributors of: 
AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
KEWAUNEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
WATERMAN-WATERBURY CO. 


and other well known lines 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY 


COMPANY 
2422 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 


(One Block West of Union Station) 











A Good Photograph 





with your application is necessary 
in securing a better position. It 
represents you when you yourself 
cannot be present. Officials seldom 
consider credentials without a photo. 
A large photo is expensive, imprac- 
tical and very easily lost. If you do 
not have small photos, send a large 
one, securely wrapped, together with 
$1.50 and we will have 25 reproduc- 
tions made about 2%x3% inches, 
returning the original to you intact. 


Nae el 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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study of foreign languages, classic and modern 
and for the work in senior high school Eng- 
lish. The book contains a history of the 
development of our language from the Anglo- 
Saxon down to our own times; extensive les- 
sons in the history, derivation and building 
of words; readings suggested by the historical 
lessons, and a variety of composition exer- 
cises. Grammar of the technical variety is 
provided in adequate amounts. One section 
of the appendix contains a well selected and 
classified list of books for junior high school 
pupils. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
(HODGE AND LEE) 


This series of texts motivates oral and 
written composition through games, dia- 
| logues, dramatizations, picture study, 
| clubs, and class activities based on the 
pupil’s native interests. 


Motivation does not apply alone to 
the oral and written composition, but 
also to the work in correct expression, 
grammar, letter writing, word study, and 
| other phases of English. 


This is the series that teaches good 
English for everyday use. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 


| New York Atlanta Chicago 
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STORY HOUR READINGS, by E. C. Hart- 
well. Published by the American Book 
Company. 

This series of five books covers the fourth 
to the eighth years inclusive. It is a collection 
of stories, poems, and extracts well selected, 
graded, and provided with adequate “helps”. 

Teachers’ Manuals offer many helpful direc- 
tions and suggestions in the light of the best 
experience and theory of reading methods for 
these grades. 











Are You Getting Tangible, 
Measurable Results in Business English? 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is 
more difficult to get tangible, measurable results 
in the English classes than in any others. First, 
it is difficult to determine just what are the es- 
sentials for an efficient Business English course. 
Second, it is far from easy to get those essentials 
so firmly fixed that students will never forget 
them. 

APppPLieD BusINESs ENGLISH AND 

CORRESPONDENCE 
(Revised 1924 Edition) 
by Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 
has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. 
The unessential and purely technical have been 
left out, but every point necessary for a stenogra- 
pher or office worker to know has been dealt with 
simply, directly, forcefully, and above all—inter- 
estingly. Students remember what has interested 
them. 

Each lesson is followed by exercises that require 
a thorough comprehension of the principles ex- 
plained, demand genuine mental! effort, and de- 
velop constructive ability. 

The lessons are arranged on the unit plan—each 
complete in itself—making it possible for students 
to enter the class at any time. 

A TIME-SAVER FOR TEACHERS AND 
STUDENTS 

The use of printed exercise forms, with space 
left for the insertion of the correct word by the 
student, brings the work to the teacher in uni- 
form, easily corrected form, and time formerly 
spent in writing out whole sentences may be 
employed to better advantage by students. 

Text complete with brief exercises at the 

end of each lesson 
Supplementary Exercise Book 


Tue Greee Pvusiisnuine Co. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 




















and superintendents. 


explain our proposition fully. 








TEACHERS FOR SUMMER WORK 


A Missouri proposition for red-blooded Missouri teachers, principals 


i nd Newest, most universally endorsed and easiest 
selling proposition on the market today. Write us the very minute 
you read this advertisement; tell us all about yourself; and we will 


T. G. NICHOLS & Co., 


1016 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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PRACTICAL PROJECTS, PLAYS AND 
GAMES FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS, by 
Gail Calmerton. Pages 192. Published 
by Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. _ 

The author was formerly supervisor of pri- 

mary instruction in the public schools of Fort 
Wayne Indiana and her book is the outcome 
of several years of effort in these schools to 
combine the spirit of play with the spirit of 
work. Forty-four games are described and 
discussed. The plays break up some of the 
deadening formality which is too common in 
the efforts to teach subjects and develop 
healthful and natural social attitudes which 
are coming to be recognized as not merely 
valuable by-products of the school but as 
fundamental requirements. Primary and Kin- 
dergarten teachers will welcome this little 
book as a valuable contribution to their lit- 
erature. 


TEACHING ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, by Paul 
Klapper. Pages 355, plus xiv. Published 
by D. Appleton and Company. 

This book, originally copyrighted in 1915, 
is not the perfunctory revision of the old text. 
It is a carefully planned effort to meet new 
needs and to include the approved practices 
of the past decade in the field of teaching 
elementary English. 

The first part of the book treats composition 
as an exercise in self expression. The second 
part of it seeks to relate educational theory 
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and classroom practice in a vital way. “Vi- 
talizing Oral and Written English’, “How to 
Measure Progress in Composition”, “The Val. 
ues of Formal Grammar” and “Principles Goy- 
erning the Teaching of Grammar” are some of 
the chapters that will have a very strong ap- 
peal to all teachers of English. 


GOOD ENGLISH IN SPEAKING AND WRIT. 
ING, by Nell J. Young and Frederick W. 
Memmott. Separate books for third, 
fourth and fifth grades. Published by 
D. Appleton Company. 

The Fourth Grade book is intended to follow 
work done along the lines indicated in Ele- 








“TEACHERS WANTED 


To sell the WORLD BOOK to parents 
during vacation. Desirable contract of- 
fered to them who qualify. For par- 
ticulars, write 

F. L. Cogdill, 

402 Y. W. C. A. Bldg., 

Kansas City, Mo.” 























WANTED 


and offers unusual financial returns? 


from 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long—engaged in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience 


One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will have 
openings for nearly 100 women teachers this Spring and Summer. 


$200 to $400 A MONTH 
Applicants must have had two years college or normal school training, three years of teaching experience, 
and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the order applications 
are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work longest. 
experience, date when your school closes and number of weeks you can work in your first letter. 


Address Dept. SC5, S. J. GILLFILLAN, Garland Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


These positions are paying other teachers 


Give age, education, 














BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS 


922 Oak St. 


SPECIFY 


BRADLEY’S CRAYON 
HOOVER BROTHERS, Distributors 


(Through your local dealers) 


BRADLEY’S PAPERS 





Kansas Citv, Mo. 














maps, charts, and globes to schools in Missouri. 

Work all year round. 
Weekly payments. Applicant must own car. 
mer work. 








Opportunity to build up a fine. clean business. 
$2,000.00 to $10,000.00 yearly, depending on ability and application. 
We help you close prospects. 
Write us about yourself, experience, references, and when you can begin work. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers, 
5235-5257 Ravenswood Avenue, 


MAP SALESMAN WANTED 


We want an active, clean-cut young man of good character to demonstrate and sell our high-grade 


Our men are earning from 
Straight commission and bonus. 
Some openings also for sum- 


Chicago; Illinois 
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School English for the first three 
grades. Some of the commendable features 
of the series are: Well selected poems and 
pictures for study; provision for telling stories 
from the child’s own experiences; opportunity 
for spontaneous expression; adaptability to 
the socialized form of recitation; well selected 
and arranged exercises for teaching formal 
rules and conventional forms. 

The introduction and notes to teachers give 
many valuable suggestions that will help to 
the teaching effective. Frequent ref- 


mentary 


make 
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erence is made to Elementary School English 
and it is evident that the authors have pro- 
duced this series for the purpose of giving 
the teachers the material for carrying out the 
principles and methods of teaching English as 
set forth in that work. 


HEALTH LESSONS, Book I and Book II, by 
Alvin Davison. Published by the Ameri- 
can Book Company. 

Pasteur said, “It is within the power of 
man to rid himself of every parasitic disease.” 





TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU 


Attention: 
east of Colorado only graduates from at least a two 
year course above high school. 


Established ~~ semen: Service 
SS 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANn BLOG Denver. COLo 


Wim. 4tuller, ik w., mauapelr 


tnocographs made from original—$1.50 for 25. 


IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


The Home Office, Denver, registers from 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 








Og 








PECALISTS’ 


ALG VUZE LL 





[ OLLEGE GRADUATES—teachers of all secondary and college subjects—get a 
choice position thru us—any part of the country. 
than half of the State Universities have selected our candidates. 
registered exclusively, except in voca- 


tional fields. 
vacancies. 


144-150 Odeon Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Not an ordinary agency. More 
College graduates 


Execttives, report your 
Teachers, write for details. 














MISSOURI 
TEACHERS 


20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


oral 7 J =P _ - — ST. 
Missourt VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
Do you know this agency was organized in Missouri by a Missourian 
know Missouri conditions and know in what localities and states we can 
place you to your advantages. 
less WE secure you a position. 
OFFICES: 


Tabor Opera House Bldg., 


? We 


all states. No charge un- 
Write us. 


We operate in 
No enrollment fee. 
Missouri. 


3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, 


Denver, Colorado. 














412 Shops Building, 





E. T. Housh, Manager 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


32 YEARS OF PROMPT, EFFICIENT AND RELIABLE SERVICE TO 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


Des Moines, lowa 


Anna Allee, Ass’t Manager 

















for the best teachers available. 
Registration blank on request. 


MIDLAND SCHOOLS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Des Moines, Iowa 


SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE LAND OF OPPORTUN 
Confidence established through twenty years of efficient service brings to us calls 


H. A. MITCHELL, Proprietor—405 Youngerman Building 


ITY FOR TEACHERS 




















FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. LaSalle St., 
offices. 








Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Chicago. 
Southern Bidg., Washington. 
Chicago. 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, 
Chicago ; 
Specializes in public and private school work, 


Our Service Is Nation-Wide 


Affiliated offices in principal cities. 

General teacher placement work. 
College work only. 

New York. Several affiliated 
including administrative work. 
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The author of these books in his revision of 
them has worked with this ideal of Pasteur’s 
in view. Even in the lower book he presents 
the fundamentals of health so clearly and ex- 
plicitly as to put into the minds of those who 
may not stay in school beyond the fifth or 
sixth grade the information that will go far 
toward giving the individual the knowledge 
that will make the possibility presented by the 
great French scientist a reality. 

In Book II, intended for the sixth to eighth 
grades, the same general purpose is adhered 
to. Modern ways of living with their at- 
tendant possibilities for health and disease are 
emphasized; information and points of view 
intended to inculcate right attitudes toward 
science and public health are adequately pre- 
sented; a few simple experiments are outlined 
and the leading facts that have to do with 
healthful living are demonstrated. 


LABORATORY STUDIES IN EDUCATION- 
AL PSYCHOLOGY, by Egbert Milton Tur- 
ner and George Herbert Betts. Pages 128 
plus XII. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 

The book is intended to serve as a laboratory 
manual for introductory courses in educational 
psychology, and was planned to supplement 
“The Mind and Its Education” by George Her- 
bert Betts. It will, however, be valuable to 
instructors and students using other texts. 

Three types of experiments and exercises 
are included in the manual, those that involve 








Announcing 
the NEW 


Practical Drawing 
Art Education Edition 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 
ROYAL B. FARNUM 
Principal, Massachusetts Normal Art School 
Director of Art Education, Massachusetts 





C. VALENTINE KIRBY | 

Director of Art Education | 

State of Pennsylvania 

GEORGE SHELDON DUTCH | 

Head of Department of Fine Arts | 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
LIDA HOOE 

Supervisor of Drawing, Dallas Public Schools 


Sample set of eight books, postpaid, $2.10 


Practical Drawing Company 


SCHOOL DRAWING BOOKS ~ SCHOOL ART MATERIAL ~- SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


1512-1516 S.Wabash Ave. 1911 Bryan Street 





Chicago, lll. Dallas, Tex. 

















“All the News 
One Ought to Have” 


is the comment of an individual 
on the contents of 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 





An International Daily Newspaper 
Good and clean news is being demanded more and 
more by those who have glimpsed a new era of 
journalism—an era when clean, constructive news 
will supersede the day of mere sensationalism. 
A booklet, “What Are Your Newspaper Ideals?” 
publishes additional voluntary expressions of ap- 
preciation for this standard bearer in the ranks 
of Clean Journalism. 
A copy of the booklet is illuminating—a copy of 
the Monitor convincing. Either or both mailed 
upon request. 


THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR COMMITTEE 
2122 Railway Exchange Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


711 Commerce Trust Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











IF-- 


IN YOUR COTTON 
DUCK WINDOW 
SHADES 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Patented. 
WRITE TODAY TO THE 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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elements of discovery, those used for verifica- 
tion, and those intended to train in technic. 
A very wide range of subjects is covered in- 
cluding “Statistical treatment of educational 
measures”. 
One of the outstanding virtues of the book 
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has been carefully worked out. The vocab- 
ulary is confined to Thorndike’s first 500 
words. The illustrations and mechanical work 
of the books appear to be all that might be 
expected of modern printing or that the care- 
ful teacher could demand. 


is its practicability. No expensive apparatus 
is required. 

The students who uses the manual should de- 
velop from its use the power of observation 
and independent thought in the realm of psy- 
chology. 4 


MAIL ) 
THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN ©. 
Second Floor, Hippee Bhig 
Des Moines, lows 


Genuiemen Piease sem 
folder Geecribing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 
any obligation. 


HAPPY CHILDREN READERS, Book I and 
Book II by Mary E. Pinnell and Alice M. 
Cusack. [Illustrated by Chester A. Kay 
and by Maud and Miska Petersham. Pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. 

These readers are for supplementary work 
and cannot be otherwise than pleasing to both 
teacher and pupil. They use the experiences 
common to childhood. The stories are short 
and each has a central thought. Phrasing to 
meet the demands of correct eye movement 


Headquarters for Teachers 
and inarn of this popular and 
dignifiet loaning service 
which enables you to borrow 
825 t© 6200 without an in- 
dorser, in absolute copt- 
G@ence and on & convenient 
repayment plan. Supervised 
by State of town. Mail the 
coupon pow 
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ARE YOU TEACHING YOUR PUPILS TO HAVE GOOD HEALTH? 


Primer of Hygiene, Primer of Sanitation, and Primer of Physiology continue their en- 
Write for the “Three Primers Brief,” 
and for our list of other health books both for pupils and teachers. 


viable position as the leading health textbooks. 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


























CBC’S EXTENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM 


Although with five big buildings Chillicothe Business College has for years boasted 
of the largest school plant in America devoted exclusively to business education, Jan- 
uary 1st found C. B. C. expanding into a new four-story-and-basement addition to its 
Main College Building, also occupying its new $60,000.00 Gymnasium, one of the 
best in the state. The college is located in a beautiful campus in an ideal school 
town. Students enjoy real college life at 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, Chillicothe, Mo. 

















Albert S. Owen, A. I. A. Chas. H. Payson R. B. Carswell, A. I. A 


OWEN, PAYSON & CARSWELL 
ARCHITECTS & SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 
505 Interstate Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


with its facilities to serve 10,000 stu- 
dents in the academic year, is offering a 
wide variety of courses in practically all 
departments, directed by distinguished 
members of the regular faculty, for the 
1925 SUMMER SESSION 
Second term: August 1 to September 5 
First term: June 19 to August 1 
Credit toward undergraduate, graduate 
and professional degrees. 

To teachers otherwise equal in effi- 
ciency, promotion comes to the one best 
trained and with most recent study. 

The Twin Cities offer the ideal com- 
bination of summer study at the Uni- 
versity and recreation in the cities, on 
the beautiful Mississippi, and among the 
surrounding lakes. 


Write for bulletin to the: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION, 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MAPS University Series 


ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL HISTORY 
Set 24 


Set 24 is a series of 38 maps on Ancient History 
as outlined by the Famous Committee of Seve 
A partial list of these maps follows: 

The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 

The Field of Ancient History, Europe. 

Ancient, Peoples. 

Ancient Empires. 

The Persian Empire about 500 B. C. 

The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 

Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 

The Greek States, 490 B. C. 

The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 

The Athenian Empire at its Height, 450 B. C 

The Peloponnesian War. 

Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 

The Rise of Macedonia. 

Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 

Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B. C. 

Divisions of Alexander's Empire, 200 B. C. 

The City of Athens. 

General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 

Aetolian and Achean Leagues, 229 C 

These maps are 40x52. Price of complete 
printed on jute manilla paper, with Adjustal 
Steel Stand or Wall Bracket, $58.00; on tou 
cloth-backed map stock, $98.00. 


TUNNELL MAP CO. 


Exclusive Representative West of the Mississippi 
of McConnell Made Maps 


218 Institute Place Chicago, Ill. 


























FOUR AND TWENTY 
FAMOUS TALES 


A NEW SILENT READER 


Four and Twenty Famous Tales is by Anna G. 
Clark of the State Normal School, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. It recommends itself, almost at a 
glance, to the practical teacher who wishes to de- 
velop in her pupils the habit of reading for the 
thought. Attractive short stories and fables of 
the not too familiar type are given in a vocabulary 
which is especially suited for lower grades. 

By using the question and answer devices ac- 
cording to the directions given in the book, the 
teacher, in a very brief period, is able to check 
the thought-getting ability of every child in the 
class. Clark’s Four and Twenty Famous Tales 
will train your pupils to read for the thought con- 
tent. 

The book is printed on a good quality of book 
paper and is attractively bound in strong paper 
covers that wear well. 

List price, 24 cents a copy, postpaid. Quantity 
rate: $2.40 a doz., postpaid, or $18.00 a hundred, 
not postpaid. 

For 24 cents we will send a copy for examination. 
subject to return. 


Hall & McCreary Company 


424 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 














EASY 
LATIN READING 


The books needed to finish the first yea 
Latin work 


‘ 


CAESAR: THE HELVETIAN WAR 
CAESAR: INVASION OF BRITAIN 


These two titles furnish an easy 
approach to Caesar 


JULIA 
Eighteen Short Stories 


Recommended for easy reading by Re- 
port of Classical Investigation. 


Net price, each, f. 0. b. Chicago, 36c 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Ave. & 25th St. Chicago, Ill. 














